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JAMES G. McNARY, 
President 
Declares Opportunities for Expansion 
of Lumber Market Invite More Vigor- 
ous Promotional Efforts by 
Industry 


Lumbermen are not born—they are made and made in 
the hard school of experience. Many of you have had very 
many more years of actual experience in the details and 
daily problems of lumbering, than I. I have had plenty of 
experience in the school of hard knocks during the past 
thirty years, but, while I have been interested in the lum- 
ber business for nearly thirty years, I have been giving 
my entire time to its practical problems for only about ten 
years past. In these ten years I have gained experience 
rapidly, as they have been the most trying years our industry 
kas known during the past two generations. 

Nearly seventy years ago, in 1870, lumber production in 
the United States reached a total of 13 billion feet, which 
about equaled the production in 1933, and in 1932 it reached 
the appallingly low figure of 10 billion feet. The all-time- 
high figure was in 1907, when production was estimated at 
46 billion feet. 

One year ago I was not very familiar with the scope and 
activities of our National association. During the past year, 
I think, I have learned as much relatively about the work 
and problems of the National association as I have about the 
practical problems of daily lumber manufacturing operations 
in the past ten years. 

During the past thirty years I have been interested in a 
good many lines of business. Today I am interested in one 
only—lumber. I can truthfully say that I have today three 
interests or objectives in life: 

First, to do my duty as a citizen; to promote the best in- 
terests of my country, and to do what I can in my small 
way in behalf of the welfare and happiness of our nation. 
every day, especially these days, we realize more and more 
that life, liberty and pursuit of happiness are not a heritage 
that we can take for granted. We must be prepared to de- 
fend them and to fight for them if necesary. 

My second objective is to promote and protect the wel- 
fare and happiness of my family. 

My third objective is to do everything in my power to 
promote the prosperity of the lumber industry. I know 
that, by so doing, I will be promoting the interest of my 
own company and that of my own family. 


[Turn to page 28] 


Lumber's Present, Possibilities) 


Scanned by Two Leaders 


Executives of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 













WILSON COMPTON, 
Secretary-Manager 
Advises Co-operation with Govern- 
ment in Economic Objectives, Formu- 
lating National Policy for 
Forest Industries 








































The original call in August for this meeting gave notice 
that special consideration would be asked on six matters: 


lst—Increased financial provision for National industry 
activities as asked by the executive committee last May. 

2nd—Administration of the Wage-Hour, Labor Relations 
and Governmental Contracts Acts. 

3rd—Pending investigations of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Forestry Inquiry. 


4th—The status of lumber trade and distribution prac- 
tices. 


5th—Further promotion of home building through the 
National Small Homes Demonstration. 


6th—Practical steps for the enlargement of our foreign 
lumber trade. 


These matters will, I hope, have your attention during the 
course of the next two days. In advance of your considera- 
tion, I should like to make these few comments and sug- 
gestions: 

NaTIONAL LaBor ReLations Act—The National Labor 
Relations Act can be amended. No industry more than 
lumber has had vivid experience with the destructive effects 
of inter-union jurisdictional warfare, which is facilitated if 
not encouraged by the present law. No industry can give 
sounder advice as to appropriate amendments. You have an 
opportunity here to define proposed amendments. These 
during the next few weeks may be submitted to the con- 
sideration of other industries. Also the various organiza- 
tions throughout the lumber and timber products industries 
may, in the course of the next few months, be enabled to 
mobilize support in their behalf. There is no matter of 
present or prospective legislation which involves a more im- 
portant interest for the future of this industry. 


The National Labor Relations Act will not be repealed. 
The declared national policy of facilitating collective bar- 
gaining will not be abandoned. Opinions may differ, and 
within this industry do differ, as to the merits of that policy. 
But if we are to be realistic we will recognize that policy as 
a fact, and will seek such amendments as will insure equi- 
table and impartial application of that policy—which is not 
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HE Winton organization wants to merit your confidence and good 

will, not only now, but years and years from now. We know the 
best way to build our business is to help you build yours. So we will 
continue supplying the best lumber that good timber plus expert 
manufacture can produce. And your orders will be handled with 
greatest care, to make sure they will be properly and promptly filled. 
We can supply you with finest lumber products in Idaho White Pine, 
Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, Western White Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western 
Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. For more than 52 years 
Winton has been supplying choice lumber to dealers and factory 


buyers. Your inquiries will have prompt attention. 


GOOD LUMBER FOR OVER 52 YEARS 


WINTON LUMBER SALES C0. 


FOSHAY TOWER MINNEAPOLIS 


November 19, 1938 


WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho, 


SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co, 
Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 








°**Rot-and-Termite-Proofed 
with PAR-TOX’” 


efor is a specification that smoothes out the path of sales 
resistance all the way down the line. 


From Mill to Dealer 
From Dealer to Contractor 
From Contractor to Home Owner 











Each step of the way, PAR-TOX insurance against decay and 
termite damage is a telling factor in making sales. PAR-TOX is 
the scientific toxic treatment tested and approved by the highest 
authorities on wood preservation. 










WRITE US! 


Mill men are invited to 
write for free test sam- 
ple and full data on 
methods of application. 
Dealers are invited to 
write for list of mills 


using PAR-TOX. 


A Concentrated Toxie for 
the Preservation of Wood 
Against Fungus and Ter- 
mite Attack 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








We back this lumber 
1loo% 


Alexander- 
Yawkey 


PINE 


When you get acquainted with 
this choice quality Ponderosa 
Pine, you, too, will recommend 
it. You'll like its straight grain 
and soft texture, its brightness 
and cleanness. This is a mod- 
ern band saw mill. Our finish- 
ing plant has latest improved 
machines for highest quality 
production. 





Large stocks ready to ship. 
Yard Lumber, Common and 
Selects in all regular patterns, 
Shop Lumber, Mouldings, ete. 
Your inquiries and orders will 
receive. prompt attention. 


ALEXANDER-YAWKEY LUMBER CO., Prineville, Oregon 
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Southern Pine “Marches”, Led by Banner of 


FEW WEEKS AGO, before a gath- 

ering of several hundred hardwood 

lumbermen from all sections of the 
United States, Harry Kendall, one of 
the outstanding lumber merchandisers of 
the country, in about the most important 
pronouncement that has been delivered to 
the industry in years, frankly discussed 
some of the “ostriches” in the lumber in- 
dustry and pointed out some of the 
things that are necessary to be done if 
the lumber business is to get its head 
“out of the sand” and begin to function 
in a way that will save its present mar- 
kets, enable it to develop new markets 
and assure itself of a permanent place in 
the sun. Some of his proposals might 
even be considered as “revolutionary,” 
but they were logical and reasonable and 
made a deep impression upon those who 
heard the address. 

That one section of the industry, at 
least, recognizes the seriousness of the 
situation and is determined to abandon 
an “ostrich” attitude and get down to 
cases in the consideration and solution of 
some of its vital problems is indicated 
in the results of a meeting in New Or- 
leans during the past week of the trade 
extension and promotion committee of 
the Southern Pine Association, reported 
briefly elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This commit- 
tee is composed of sales managers of a 
number of Southern pine producing 
companies—men who realize the respon- 
sibility that rests upon their shoulders if 
the products of their mills are to be 
profitably marketed, and who are willing 
to assume the responsibility which Mr. 
Kendall so vigorously insisted exec- 
utives should relinquish to the sales de- 
partments and then insist upon results 
without alibis. 

Among the things suggested by Mr. 
Kendall as absolutely necessary was a 
more comprehensive study and _ better 
knowledge of costs—not limited to just 
the cost of production and distribution, 
but the cost of the product to the con- 
sumer placed in the walls or wherever it 
was to be used. Without this knowledge, 
merchandising of lumber would be at a 
serious disadvantage compared to that 
of other materials, the producers and 
distributors of which are prepared to give 
this information to the home builder or 
other consumer. Another necessity men- 
tioned, if lumber is to keep pace and hold 
its markets, is that of more practical 
grading, having in mind the use to which 
the product will be applied. It has been 
contended by thoughtful lumbermen for 
some time that this necessity was becom- 
ing more and more apparent all the time, 
and it is a subject that has been here- 


Trade Promotion 


tofore discussed to a considerable extent 
in the editorial pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Then, there is the ques- 
tion of better manufacture and more 
complete refinement of the product at 
its source. 

These and other equally important 
subjects were earnestly and_ seriously 
considered at the New Orleans meeting, 
and trade promotion of southern pine, as 
a result, will take on a decidedly broader 
and, doubtless, a more effective aspect. 
Closely tied in with the merchandising 
program is the question of freight rates, 
which more and more are becoming fac- 
tors in the extension or contraction of 
lumber trade territories. As a result of 
the deliberations at New Orleans there 
will be close co-operation between the 
traffic department and the trade exten- 
sion department, and the sales depart- 
ments of the producing companies as well, 
and the sales departments will be sup- 
plied with information that will help 
them to more intelligently merchandise 
lumber in competition with other mate- 
rials. Then there was serious discussion 
of the question of better manufacture and 
the further refinement at the source, 
which involves that of more generally 
supplying lumber that can be installed 
at a minimum cost and at the same time 
making it more attractive not alone to 
the retail distributor but to the consum- 
ing public as well. 

As a concomitant feature of the ques- 


tion of quality lumber and the use of all 
grades of lumber in their proper places 
and for the proper purposes, grade mark- 
ing looms large in the picture. It is ad- 
mitted that in the effort to protect the 
building public against being gypped by 
ruthless or irresponsible contractors or 
builders some regulations may be made 
that have a tendency to reduce the mar- 
ket for some grades of lumber that are 
produced in important quantities. It is 
believed, though, that with serious study 
of this problem it can be solved in a way 
that will protect the builder, the home 
owner, the financing agency and all other 
factors involved, and at the same time 
provide a market for these lower grades 
of lumber which can be used safely and 
properly in the places to which they are 
suited. 

At this New Orleans meeting the in- 
formation developed indicated that there 
was general observance of the provisions 
of the wages and hours law by mills en- 
gaged in inter-state commerce, but some 
concern was noted as to the effect on 
these mills of competition in their respec- 
tive local or State markets by mills that 
confine their business to intra-State ship- 
ments and thus do not come under the 
provisions of the law. This may or may 
not become a problem of really serious 
proportions, but in order that the indus- 
try may be correctly advised it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to make a 
thorough study of all the phases and the 











What Do You Think About It? 

















A COUPLE OF WEEKS AGO a man in the employ of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. was sent to change a telephone line, which ran from an old building into the 
alley ; and, as the lineman climbed up on the old building over a porch to disengage 
the line, the porch, which was rotten, gave way, and the man fell two stories, 
striking on the cement walk and injuring his back and head. He was taken to 
the hospital, where it was found that his injuries would keep him there for sev- 


eral months. 


One of his friends knew that this lineman was a good singer. He 


sang in church quite frequently, doing choir and solo work. So this friend told 
the superintendent of the Sunday School about the accident and the superintendent, 
who is a salesman, bought two hundred and fifty stamped postal cards and 


addressed them all to the young fellow at the hospital. 


On Sunday morning he 


told the congregation that he had placed the stamped and addressed postal cards 
on a table near the door, and that anyone that wanted to write this lineman a little 
note could take one, and leave a penny. He was pleasantly surprised, half an hour 
later, to find all of the cards gone, and in their place were two hundred and fifty 
pennies. But that is only part of the story: The next day the boy began to receive 


postal cards, and the following day, too, he got cards with messages of all sorts— * 
The nurse would come in every morning and say, “Here’s 


pictures and jokes. 


some more!” or “Here’s eight of them this morning!” 


When his friend went to 


see him at the hospital the other day, he said, “Gosh, I didn’t know I had so many 


friends; I had to fall off a house to find that out!” 


If you are thinking about 


what you have to be thankful for, consider these two things: That you did not 


fall off a house, and that you have a lot of friends. 
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implications of this situation. This prob- 
lem, too, may serve to strengthen the 
grade marking program. A suggestion 
of interest made in connection with the 
discussion of this vexing problem was 
the possibility of an official ruling that 
all lumber used in construction financed 
wholly or in part by the Government, or 
over which any Government agency 
might have jurisdiction, be declared in 
the same category as that going into 
inter-State commerce. By way of paren- 
thesis it may be remarked here that one 
enterprising manufacturer declared that 
while his business is strictly intra-State, 
he is observing the provisions of the 
wages and hours law in every respect. 
The committee appointed to consider 
this problem of intra-State competition 
wisely recommended to the meeting that 
no definite action be taken until the com- 
mittee had had time to make a more 
complete study of the whole question and 
could present facts covering the effects 
of this type of competition. 


The really impressive and encouraging 
feature of this New Orleans meeting, as 
observed by this editor, was the sincere 
determination apparent, upon the part of 
these lumbermen, to consider all these 
problems seriously, to not be content with 
discussing them, passing some resolutions 
and then going back to their desks and 
forgetting all about them until another 
meeting is called, but to delve into and 
develop the facts, to provide information 
vitally necessary if they are to do a 
proper job of merchandising, and then 
to follow up these facts with action. 

The outlook for the lumber industry 
at the moment is distinctly favorable and 
it is encouraging to note that this impor- 
tant branch of the industry is seriously 
considering action (perhaps revolutionary 
in some respects) necessary to preserve 
the markets, not only for its own par- 
ticular product, but for the industry at 
large. Other sections are also alive to 
the necessity of action of this kind and 
the AmMEeRICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to 
see the industry, in united front, move 
forward to bigger and better things in 
the immediate future and in the years 
to come. 





ONE LUMBER dealer uses a novel 
Christmas window each year and it really 
fixes attention on the display of sug- 
gested gift items set within that window. 
He places a jack-in-the-box Santa Claus 
in his window. A chimney is built from 
a packing case and covered with red 
brick pattern paper. A picture of Santa 
Claus has been cut from a display poster, 
backed with packing board, and an eye- 
let hook inserted in the head. A string 
tied to that hook runs through another 
hook in the ceiling above, and the other 
end is tied to the door so that whenever 
anybody opens that door Santa will jump 
out of the chimney, and slip back again 
as the door is closed. 
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Organized Lumber Industry Prepares 
For Aggressive Promotion 


week were lumbermen from every 

section and representing practically 
every species of lumber produced in the 
United States, the occasion being the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. No one who 
sat in at these meetings could fail to be 
impressed with the splendid work being 
done by this organization, especially 
when it is known what a comparatively 
meager amount of funds has been avail- 
able. Only wise and highly intelligent 
direction, sincere determination and an 
intensely enthusiastic and loyal staff 
could have recorded such an accomp- 
lishment. This annual meeting rounded 


Fac ghty in Chicago during the 


out twenty years of service to the indus- 


try by Wilson Compton as secretary- 
manager of the organization and it is a 


real tribute to his ability, his devotion, 
his personality, that at the end of twenty 
years of arduous service in an ordinarily 
thankless task, he possesses the esteem, 
the confidence, the good will, the friend- 
ship of lumbermen throughout the indus- 
try to a degree not always experienced 
by men in that particular line of en- 
deavor. With enthusiastic unanimity the 
industry, through its accredited repre- 
sentatives, has chosen him to continue 
the work and jin perhaps even larger 
measure than heretofore to speak and 
act for it in the critical times that lie 
ahead. And they are and will be critical 
times for the lumber industry—times 
fraught with great opportunities, for it 
is being recognized that, far from being 
a dying industry the lumber business is 
(Continued on page 59) 











count by 


is preserved. 


HREE CENTURIES and 
their solemn course since the Pilgrims “sett 
aparte’ and observed their first Thanksgiving 
Day. .The story of that historic event, and of 
the circumstances which led thereto, is repro- 
duced on this page from the contemporary ac- 
William 

Plymouth Colony from 1621 to 1657. 
archaic phraseology and spelling of the original manuscript 


America’s First Thanksgiving Day 


I may not here omite how, notwithstand all their great paines and indus- 


more have rolled 


Bradford, governor of 
The 








trie, and the great hops of a large cropp, the Lord seemed to blast, and 
take away the same, and to threaten further and more sore famine unto 
them, by a great drought which continued from the 3. weeke in May, till 
about the midle of July, without any raine, and with great heate (for the 
most parte), insomuch as the corne begane to wither away, though it was 
set with fishe, the moysture whereof helped it much. Yet at length it 
begane to languish sore, and some of the drier grounds where partched 
like withered hay, part whereof was never recovered. Upon which they 
sett a parte a solemne day of humilliation, to seek the Lord by humble 
and fervente prayer, in this great distrese. And he was pleased to give 
them gracious and speedy answer, both to their owne and the Indeans 
admiration, that lived amongest them. For all the morning, and greatest 
parte of the day it was clear weather and very little hotte, and not a cloud 
or any signe of raine to be seen, yet toward evening it begane to overcast, 
and shortly after to raine, with such sweete and gentle showers, as gave 
them cause of rejoyceing, and blesing God. It came, without: either wind, 
or thunder, or any violence, and by degresse in that abundance, as that 
the earth was thorowly wete and soked therwith. Which did so apparently 
revive and quicken the decayed corne and other fruits, as was wonderfull 
to see, and made the Indeans astonished to behold; and afterwards the 
Lord sent them shuch seasonable showers, with enterchange of faire warme 
weather, as, through his blesing, caused a fruitfull and liberall harvest, to 
their no small comforte and rejoyceing. For which mercie (in time con- 
veniente) they also sett aparte a Day of Thanksgiveing. 


From Governor Bradford’s History of Plymouth Colony. 
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Lumber’s Present, Possibilities Scanned 
by Two Leaders 


JAMES G. McNARY 


[Continued from Front Page] 


We read in the Bible that “No man liveth 
to himself and no man dieth to himself.” It 
can with equal truth be stated that “No lum- 
berman liveth to himself and no lumberman 
dieth to himself.” We must stand or fall 
together—achieve prosperity or face adversity 
together. 


There may be particular cases and conditions 
where individual companies can profit, while 
others fail, but, generally speaking, individual 
companies can not truly prosper while our 
industry as a whole is languishing. Further- 
more, as Dr. Compton so truly said in one of 
his addresses at our National meeting, “The 
lumber industry will never again prosper by 
accident.” 


The great and glorious days of the lumber 
industry are gone and will not return—when 
making money was simply a matter of keeping 
the saw in the log; when lumbermen were as 
ready to cut each other’s throats, figuratively 
speaking, as they were to cut up logs. 


The More Need for Effort, the Less Made 


The reports of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue show that for the 4-year period, 1926 to 
1929 inclusive, when we averaged about 35 
billion annual production, the lumber industry 
earned a net income varying from 1 to 3 percent 
of its gross income. For the 5-year period 
from 1930 to 1934 inclusive, the industry 
showed deficits ranging from 7 to 32 percent 
of its gross income. The worse our situation 
became, the less effort we made as an industry 
to improve it. Please observe the comparatively 
small amount of basic dues which our industry 
paid to carry on the work of the National 
association during these discouraging years. 


‘National's Work Deserves Adequate 
Financing 


When you elected me president of the Na- 
tional one year ago, my first interest and effort 
was to familiarize myself with the financial 
problems of our National work. Our associa- 
tion has a splendid staff and a highly efficient 
organization, and I knew I could not improve 
that. I soon discovered that it was carrying 
on an amazing amount of work and activities 
with an entirely inadequate income. The Na- 
tional Housing Program was well under way, 
and its possibilities were of paramount impor- 
tance to the lumber industry. During 1937 
our National association was able to spend less 
than $15,000 in promoting that program. Its 
entire income for the year was a little under 
$200,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Association in February, and of the Southern 
Pine Association in March, I made a plea that 
the industry increase its dues to the National 
association from 1% to 5 cents per thousand 
feet of production. I made the same proposal 
to the directors of the National at our meeting 
in Washington in May of this year. The 
directors or executive committee decided that 
it would be impossible to secure the increased 
support which I urged from the regional asso- 
ciations, and that it would be unwise to attempt 
to disturb our present set-up by asking for 
increased support for the National program from 
individual companies. The executive commit- 
tee recommended instead that we ask the 
regionals to increase their dues for 1939 from 
1% to 2 cents, which increase of ™%4 cent it 
was estimated would give the National asso- 
ciation from $50,000 to $60,000 additional. 


Urges Broad Vision of Possibilities 


But I submit to you that the problems of 
lumber markets and uses can not be adequately 
solved in terms of % of one cent. We must 
think of our problem in terms vastly larger 
than a few cents per thousand feet—that is 
if we want to be in business for anything except 
our health. Can not our industry have the 
courage, imagination and the broad vision of 
the possibilities of lumber consumption, to spur 
us on as an industry to recover some of the 
ground we have lost, and to regain our status 
as one of the nation’s leading industries? Think 
of what our little Timber Engineering Co. 
has done and is doing with a little money put 
up five years ago, by a few companies. 

We have invested not only our money in this 
industry, but we invest our time and energy 
and our very lives. But each of us is occupied 
daily with the problems of our own business. 
It appears to me so obvious, so self-evident, 
that we must have a bigger, a better National 
organization, and an adequate staff for all of 
our activities, which is aggressive and above 
all well financed and prepared to carry on both 
a defensive and offensive program, meeting on 
an equal basis the strongly organized and well 
financed industries which are striving constantly 
to take away our markets from us. 


Market for Lumber Must Be Fought For 


Our industry can well learn a lesson today 
from world affairs. The world today is ruled 
not by good will—by the spirit of “live and 
let live,” or by reason and justice. It is ruled 
by might and power. Preparedness and propa- 
gandas are the order of the day. Power in 
world affairs, as in an industry, means organi- 
zation, brains, energy and money. 

Within the American industrial field we see 
small groups very strongly organized and suffi- 
ciently financed to both protect and to promote 
their interests. Between industries, those that 
are unprepared, timid and willing to drift will 
certainly be pushed out of the way by those 
which are well organized, well financed and 
well prepared to defend their place in the sun. 


Competitors Spend Much More in 
Promotion 


In the lumber industry we have, I believe, 
received full value during the past decade for 
the amount we have spent to finance our 
regional and National organized activities, but 
we have not been willing to spend what we 
might have spent and should have spent to 
hold and to improve our competitive position 
in the markets of America and the world. 

It is not easy to secure from our competitors 
and from other basic industries of the country, 
accurate figures as to their expenditures for 
co-operative efforts through their organized 
activities, trade associations etc., but there is 
plenty of evidence that great individual cor- 
porations either on their own account or 
through their associated activities spend 2 
percent of their gross income in trade promo- 
tion, and this figure is undoubtedly exceeded 
by many. 

[Here the speaker gave the figures showing 
what numerous other industries are spending 
for trade promotion and research and the 
splendid results achieved.—Ebrror. ] 


Returning Prosperity Encourages Fresh 
Effort 
We faced a very discouraging situation at 
our annual meeting a year ago, when the coun- 
try was entering into one of the sharpest busi- 
ness declines experienced within a _ century. 
Today we face a very different situation with 


all signs pointing toward a very definite 
business improvement. On all sides there 
are evidences of a positive business upturn. 
The National Home Building Program is 
gradually gaining momentum, and home mort- 
gages accepted for insurance by the FHA since 
September have shown an increase of nearly 
100 percent over 1937. F. W. Dodge Corp. 
reports contracts for new buildings in October 
to be double the volume for October, 1937. We 
have not yet begun to feel the benefit of the 
great Government spending program for public 
works, slum clearance etc. We are about to 
enter upon a great program of national pre- 
paredness which will mean vast expenditures, 
The demand for our own products has notice- 
ably improved and, if prices do not improve 
proportionately, it will be our own fault. 


Urges Vigorous Support for Marketing 
Program 


What is our objective as an industry, in 
order that we may take full advantage of these 
improved conditions? You who are gathered 
here are the recognized leaders of our industry. 
Where you lead, the industry, I believe, will 
follow. 

As the president of your National associa- 
tion, I wish to propose to you a program and 
objective which I hope will merit your serious 
consideration. I earnestly hope you will seri- 
ously consider it, and will take it up with your 
associates. I propose that our industry allo- 
cate a sum equal to 1 percent of sales, to prop- 
erly finance all of our organized industry 
activities, and that this sum be divided 60 per- 
cent to the regional associations, and 40 percent 
to the National association. I recognize fully 
the great obstacles and difficulties, and in fact 
the impossibility of enlisting the support of the 
industry 100 percent in such a program, but we 
have set forth the results if even 60 percent 
of our industry can be induced to support such 
a proposal. On the basis of 20 million feet 
annual production, which would be the approxi- 
mate total for 1938 and at the average selling 
price, this program supported by- 60 percent 
of our industry would produce a fund of 
approximately $2%4 million, which amount allo- 
cated 60 percent to regionals and 40 percent 
to the National, would provide approximately 
$1%4 million to carry on all regional activities 
and approximately $1 million to finance our Na- 
tional program. 

I am not asking that you support such a 
program specifically for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. I have no desire 
to aggrandize it or magnify the importance of 
its leadership or personnel. If it is not the 
agency you like or the best agency that can 
be had, set up any agency you wish to carry 
out a great national program to promote mar- 
kets for lumber. 

I recognize that one of the first difficulties 
we would ericounter is the tendency of the 
major regionals to base their assistance and 
support for any national program on a pro rata 
basis with the others. I hope, if this proposal 
is considered, that we can forget for the time 
being this precedent or rule, and that those 
regionals which have a responsive membership 
will take the lead in supporting this program, 
giving the others time if necessary to catch 
step. What a foot race it would be if each 
entrant agreed not to run any faster than his 
opponent or competitor. 


Increase of 1/40 of One Percent Too Little 


In my humble opinion, the lumber industry 
in the many years I have been familiar with 
it, has never through organized co-operative 
effort been willing to spend 10 percent of the 
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amount which it might well have spent to hold 
its proper place among American industries. 
I started out a year ago with an earnest desire 
to secure a more adequate support for the 
National lumber program and activity. With 
the help and support of many of you, we are 
about to secure a half cent on annual produc- 
tion, which will increase the National associa- 
tion revenues approximately $50,000. What 
does one-half cent mean? If lumber sells at 
an average of $20 a thousand, 10 percent equals 
$2; 1 percent equals 20 cents; 1/10 of 1 percent 
equals 2 cents; one-half of 1 cent equals 1/40 
of 1 percent. I can truthfully say to you that, 
considering the issues at stake, the magnitude 
of our industry, the activities of our competi- 
tors, the possibilities of our markets, and the 
time and effort and energy which have been 
spent—in all of the efforts I have put forth in 
the last 25 years, this result is the nearest I 
have ever come to failure to secure adequate 
support for a worthy cause. 


One Percent Looks Small Against Sales 
Commissions, Price Shadings 


Are any of you staggered at the thought or 
suggestion of 1 percent on our sales realization, 
for all of our organized lumber activities? 
Remember that you pay the wholesaler 8 per- 
cent on every thousand feet of lumber he sells, 
and you pay the commission man 3 percent for 
every thousand feet he sells, and in many cases, 
discreditable as it is to our industry, we pay 
the commission man 5 percent to sell to a 
wholesaler at 8 percent, making total discounts 
of 13 percent plus 2 percent for cash—or 15 
percent off our net realization. 

Since the Code, these charges to our indus- 
try have been greatly increased, and as a result 
of the pernicious practices within our own 
industry, they have become very burdensome 
indeed. If you are appalled at the thought or 
suggestion of 1 percent for all of our industry 
activities, which would mean from 20 to 25 
cents a thousand feet, think how often our sales 
departments, with very little thought, will 
slough off 25 cents per thousand feet to meet 
real or imaginary competition, and in so doing 
do not increase the consumption of lumber by 
a single foot. 


If Program Merits Support—Give It 


As president of your National association, I 
have been unable to take other than seriously 
my responsibilities and my duty to the industry. 
I do not want, however, to make a nuisance of 
myself or continue to clamor for a greatly 
enlarged national program if you, who are 
leaders of the industry, are not in sympathy 
with such an objective, and are not ready to 
support me. I earnestly hope the proposal 
merits your favorable consideration. But if 
you consider my program foolish or fantastic 
or extravagant or unwise or impossible or 
unnecessary or undeserving of your support for 
any reason, do not hesitate to say so, and let 
me go back to the beautiful forests and wide 
open spaces of Arizona which I love, where I 
belong, and where I can always find plenty 


to do. 
WILSON COMPTON 


[Continued from Front Page] 
to be expected under the law as it is now ad- 
judicated and administered. If we do our part, 
as other industries I believe will do their part, 
satisfactory amendments I believe can be 
secured during the next year. 


Advises Patience in Improving Distribution 


Practices 
TRADE Practices — There are obvious cur- 
rents of unorganized opinion within our indus- 
try that the prevailing practices in 
1—Trade classifications ; 
2—Conditions and eligibilities to trade dis- 
counts ; 
3—The — of discounts and commissions; 
an 
4.—The whole conception of discount trading ; 
are in need of a reconsideration and perhaps 
of an overhauling. Much of present practice 
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originated in the NRA code. Whatever its 
merits may have been then, the present situa- 
tion seems to be generally unsatisfactory— 
though perhaps for different reasons—to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

The problem in the past year has become 
further complicated by the requirements of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, prohibiting price dis- 
criminations but leaving its definitions in a sea 
of vagueness. No manufacturer that I know 
of, however critical he may be of the present 
condition, has any definite suggestion of action. 
Neither have I. The issues for the industry 
as a whole are not sharply enough defined. We 
should, among ourselves, have at least a com- 
mon judgment of what the problem is before 
we seek to apply a trade solution, or before 
we join in conference with other trade branches. 
But we should not seek to dispose finally of 
these troublesome problems except in frank 
conference with the wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors. I doubt, in fact, that these problems 
of distribution can be finally disposed of. Per- 
haps the best that may be expected is that, 
step by step, we keep trying—and in the mean- 
time avoid getting too irritated over our slow 
progress toward the trade millennium. 


Co-operate in Study of National Economics 


Anti-Monopoty NATIONAL Economic Com- 
MITTEE—You are familiar in general terms with 
the program of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, composed of members of 
Congress and of six Government agencies. The 
President in his so called “Monopoly Mes- 
sage” months ago defined its objectives. The 
Committee has a personnel and an expert staff 
of outstanding men. Its major spokesmen have 
given repeated assurances that the Committee 
is engaged in no “witch hunt”; seeks no muck- 
raking; that its intent is not to enforce the 
present anti-trust laws, but to determine 
whether present laws and present practices can 
be expected to accomplish two results regarded 
as vital in the national interest: 


ist—Equal competition—whatever that may 


mean. 
2nd—Solving the national problem of unem- 
ployment. 
I think these assurances are in good faith. The 
Committee should have the co-operation of the 
lumber and timber products industries. 


Would Offset Advantages of Bigness 


But let us not deceive ourselves. There is 
a drive against bigness in business; not perhaps 
against bigness per se but bigness in so far as 
it gives, or is alleged to give, a particular 
competitor possessing bigness a competitive 
advantage because he is big. I have often said 
regarding the lumber industry that it has less 
to fear on account of monopoly than on account 
of too little monopoly. We can not say truth- 
fully that the lumber industry, especially in the 
last ten years, has done too good a job either 
for its stockholders or its employees or its 
consumers. 


Regulation Certain; Its Nature Important 


Nor should we be blind to the gradually 
changing ideas of the functions of Government 
and the constant efforts to extend their scope. 
The Government of the United States, so far 
as ordinary private business is concerned, used 
to print the postage stamps, tend the light- 
houses and take care of the Indians. But now- 
adays it is saying to many industries, and 
proposing to say to others including the forest 
industries, in effect: “If you don’t do a good 
job, we will do it for you. At least, we will 
try. 

You and I know that just such vocal ges- 
tures are being made toward the forest indus- 
tries right now. We are not smart if we 
merely assure ourselves, among ourselves, that 
we don’t want Federal regulation. We don’t! 
But that doesn’t necessarily signify that we 
won’t get it. We already have considerable 
regulation, and some which we don’t want. I 
think that over a period of time we will have 
more. The more important question is: What 
regulation? What purpose? And who is to do 
the regulating? 
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U. S. Can Supply Own Needs in Pulp 


Exports AND Imports—On these matters, 
our committee on forest conservation has some 
important recommendations. These I shall not 
anticipate. But I wish to point to a closely 
related problem of current importance which, 
in our industry, has not I think had sufficient 
recognition: i. e, the problem resulting from 
the increasing volume of export of our raw 
material—logs, and the increasing importance 
of controlling and limiting it. 

In forest products we are fundamentally an 
exporting nation. We say that. So does the 
United States Government. Yet for many years 
our imports of forest products have exceeded 
our exports. Today our imports are twice our 
exports. 

The clamor of the newspapers for cheap 
newsprint twenty-five years ago, incident to the 
ill-starred efforts toward reciprocity, turned 
that business gradually over to Canada. Today 
Canada supplies 70 percent of our newsprint. 
Yet in our own forest industries, with the aid 
of modern chemistry and to the great advan- 
tage of forest conservation and the permanent 
productive use of forest land, we have available 
the potential means of largely supplying that 
market ourselves. No nation with forest 
resources comparable to our own has today so 
unwholesome a balance between exports and 
imports of forest products. We and our Gov- 
ernment are now trying, through foreign trade 
agreements, to deal constructively with this 
ee These in the long run may greatly 

elp. 


Forest Policy Molded During Timber 
Famine Scare 


But first we need a national forest economic 
policy. We have none now. Or, if we have 
one, it is the remnant of the era of hysterical 
forestry of a quarter century ago. That policy 
was based on the assumption of impending 
national timber famine. The assumption has 
been exploded. But in many important aspects 
the policy itself remains. 

We develop, for example, a large lumber 
market in the Far East. Then we start export- 
ing logs to the same markets, to be converted, 
at wages lower than our own, into lumber to 
compete with our own lumber in the same 
markets. 


Sell Logs That Give Away Plywood Markets 


Again, the last twenty years has seen also 
the great growth of the Douglas fir plywood 
industry, one of the outstanding technological 
developments in recent years in timber utiliza- 
tion. We have superior raw material for that 
industry. Then we freely sell our peeler logs 
to Canada. Then Canada secures a preferential 
tariff on plywood in our principal foreign mar- 
kets, and uses plywood made from logs secured 
from the United States to help compete our 
own products out of British country markets. 

Germany has not much big timber, but she 
frankly seeks our large logs. For what? 
Partly at least to make plywood at lower costs 
to compete in her own and in foreign markets 
with our American product. She is getting 
them, and is actively seeking more. 

This is one of the ways in which our lumber 
export trade is being asked. to dig its own 
grave, and then preside at its own funeral. 
On the one hand, we clamor for a restoration 
of our place in world lumber trade. On the 
other hand, as a nation we continue freely to 
export our logs to provide our foreign com- 
petitors, aided as many of them are by prefer- 
ential tariffs and shipping subsidies, with the 
further means of destroying the very export 
trade which we are trying to rebuild. 


Explore Consequences of Present Policy 


If there is to be regulation, and particularly 
Federal regulation, here I suggest is a place 
where regulation might do some good and 
might keep some of the “abundant life” for 
our American industry and its employees. 

A declaration from this body on this and 
other phases of national policy affecting our 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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NLMA 


With a general feeling present that better 
times are ahead for them, members of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association opened 
their thirty-sixth annual meeting in Chicago, 
Nov. 15. The two-day session had been pre- 
ceded on Nov. 14 with committee meetings. 

President James G. McNary presided at the 
opening session, and called upon Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager, for his report. Some of 
Dr. Compton’s interesting remarks, not included 
in the quoted section starting on the front 
cover, concerned the forthcoming quarterly re- 
port of the Lumber Survey Committee to the 
Department of Commerce. This paper will say 
that the low-cost small home building is the 
most promising prospective major market for 
the lumber industry; that last month the resi- 
dential building contracts were double the same 
month of 1937, and that the trend of lumber 
stocks is down and the trend of lumber con- 
sumption up. 


New Plan Explained 


For the sake of those members unfamiliar 
with the association’s new plan of meetings, Dr. 
Compton explained that it called for two regu- 
lar national gatherings, an annual meet of 
stockholders and directors in the fall, and a 
session of the executive committee in the 
spring. In the interval, it is planned to take 
the activities of the national association to the 
regional meetings, instead of trying to bring 
lumber manufacturers generally to a national 
convention. The secretary said that it is hoped 
that the new arrangement will bring the gen- 
eral membership of the regional associations a 
more direct and accurate understanding of na- 
tional activities. 

Dr. Compton reviewed briefly the proposed 
expenditures for 1939, which will be a concen- 
tration of effort on present major activities. This 
includes additional provision for forest con- 
servation work; building code field service; a 
law interpretation and information service cov- 
ering especially the wage-hour law, the Labor 
Relations Act, the Government Contracts Act, 
and the price discrimination laws: small homes 
promotion; publicity and promotion literature; 





President J. G. McNary gives |. N. Tate, chairman 
of Trade Promotions Committee, some pointers on 
promotion 
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Looks Ahead With Optimism 
Plans for Continued Research 
Told Wood Products Possibilities 


retail merchandising services; sales engineering 
in modern timber construction, and foreign 
trade promotion. 


Division Heads Praised 
The eight major divisions of the work of 
the association were mentioned and their re- 
spective heads praised by Dr. Compton. Par- 


ticular emphasis was given to the new Division 
of Trade Relations, which is intended to better 
foster helpful co-operation between the branches 


W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash., and C. C. Shep- 
pard, Clarks, La., two stalwarts of the industry, 
compare notes 


of the lumber trade, and between the lumber 
industry and other industries interested in home 
building. It is in charge of H. R. Northup, for 
the past year secretary of the National Small 
Homes Demonstration. The new law division 
under Henry Bahr was likewise given special 
mention. It is expected to cover comprehen- 
sively the interpretation and regulations under 
recent laws of general lumber industry interest. 
After mentioning all of the association’s divi- 
sions and their capable heads, Dr. Compton de- 
clared that they are making the NLMA a recog- 
nized leader among national trade organizations 
of the country. 

A most enlightening and visionary address 
followed by Armin Elmendorf, president of The 
Elmendorf Corp., and a noted engineer, inven- 
tor and researcher. Mr. Elmendorf discussed 
authoritatively the “Possibilities in Forest 
Products.” 


Foresees Structural Changes 


He foresees great changes in the methods 
and materials used in building houses ten and 
fifteen years from now. While structures may 
not vary so much in physical appearance from 
those being erected today, he predicted that they 
would be considerably different in structural 
mechanics. Mr. Elmendorf believes that “dry 
wall” construction will definitely be in the fore- 
ground. In this connection he said that it is 
likely that the insulation boards will be 34 of an 
inch thick instead of % inch, and will be made 
in smaller units than now so that smooth walls 
are assured. Wider utilization of plywood pan- 


els for interior finish in the future is foreseen 
by the research engineer. 

Taking up the subject of floors in the home 
of the future, Mr. Elmendorf said that here 
again plywood is expected to play a major role. 
He believes that this product will be used as 
sub-flooring, and also for the finished surface, 
Eventually, it was said, research will produce a 
floor covering made of wood which can be laid 
like linoleum and will not crack, expand nor 
shrink. Such a flexible floor covering likely will 
be one-eighth or a of an inch thick, 
he stated. 

Mr. Elmendorf does not believe there will be 
much change in the framework of houses, but 
sees wider use of plywood, insulation board, 
and other forms of wood in sheets as sheathing. 
Synthetic resins will be widely used in the near 
future for treating plywood exposed to the 
weather. 

Continuing with his visions of the house of 
about 1955, the speaker said that wood shingles 
will continue to be used, but that some way 
must be discovered to apply them quicker and 
cheaper. Ceilings will trend toward materials 
that will deaden sounds within the residence as 
well as insulate. Concentratéd research is 
needed in the building industry to achieve such 
substantial results, but Mr. Elmendorf is con- 
fident that they will come. 

Harry G. Uhl, secretary of the Timber En- 
gineering Co., told the gathering of the activi- 
ties of his organization, and distributed a pub- 
lication filled with pictures of important engi- 
neering projects accomplished with lumber and 
TECO connectors. 

Mr. Uhl briefly reviewed the research on 
which the Timber Engineering Co. and its ac- 
tivities were founded, and said that from it had 
evolved the ring which put into a timber joint 
makes it from two to five times stronger than 
a bolted joint. That was in June, 1933. Since 
that time, 12,000 timber structures have been 
built in 44 States using TECO connectors. 
Other achievements in the past five years listed 
were: the use of the connector system ‘of con- 
struction in buildings using over 20,000 carloads 
of lumber valued at $8,200,000; the establish- 





C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla., president Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers Association, and wife hear 
a story 
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Rise of Split Ring Connectors in Timber 
Engineering Field Interests Manufactur- 
ers...1939 Small Homes Demonstration 
Discussed... Officers and Directors Elected 


ment of a clearing house in the company for 
timber design information for light and heavy 
frame structures; a start in fabricating units 
into a finished structural piece, and the renew- 
ing of interest in the study of timber problems 
in colleges. 


Split Rings Sell More Lumber 
Carrying his listeners with him by his en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Uhl rapidly discussed some of 


the outstanding construction jobs on which 





George B. McLeod, San Francisco, and David 
Mason, Portland, Ore., earnestly discuss some 
forestry problems 


TECO connectors were employed, and had the 
company’s latest booklet entitled, “Engineering 
in Timber,” passed out. The split ring has to 
date this year sold over ten million feet of lum- 
ber for CCC camps. Firms selling prefabricated 
lumber instead of 2x4’s are doing good busi- 
ness, said Mr. Uhl, and related how one firm got 
an order worth $155, 000 and another one for 
$149,000. Fifty-six timber-connector bridges 
have been built in fifteen States, the outstand- 
ing one being a 2,400-foot span across the Co- 
lumbia River in Washington in which 750,000 
feet of Wolmanized lumber was used. 

Following the above remarks on what has 
been done to help increase lumber sales, Mr. 
Uhl listed some of the things which should be 
done as follows: 

1. A broadening of building codes by the in- 
dustry. 

2. The hiring of a building code man to work 
on insurance matters. 

3. Trade and grade-marked lumber needs 
pushing more. 

4. More field engineers are needed to go after 
individual jobs. 

In conclusion, Mr. Uhl said that in 1939 the 
company will spend $52,000 on trade promo- 
tion, $18,000 of which will go for research and 
engineering and the rest for engineering sales 
work, 

The short reports delivered during the after- 
noon of the first day were preceded by a show- 
ing of movies made of the National Small 


Homes Demonstration project. I. N. Tate 
served as chairman of the session, and discussed 
trade promotion in general rather briefly. He 
disclaimed the rumors’ one sometimes hears that 
lumbering is a vanishing industry, and urged 
the manufacturers to talk and promote their 
industry constantly. 

R. G. Kimbell, head of the NLMA technical 
division, reported that at present two small 
house plans are being worked on for the 1939 
demonstration program, one with four rooms 
and the second containing five rooms. Some of 
the construction angles under consideration 
were described. Charles R. French, who is 
in charge of the association’s publicity, was 
asked to make a few remarks about the results 
of the demonstration homes program of the 
past year. 


Urges Manufacturer-Retailer Relation 


Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, discussed the 
need for closer co-operation between the lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. He 
mentioned six ways in which these groups 
could be brought nearer together: by having 
representatives of manufacturers at the conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association; by continuing last year’s tie-up in 
promoting the Small Homes Demonstration; 
by distributing literature published by manufac- 
turers through retailers; through talks by 
manufacturers at State conventions this winter 
of retailers; by meetings with manufacturers’ 
representatives, and with authoritative infor- 
mation for prospective builders on the truth 
about building costs. 

During the latter part of the afternoon the 
American Forest Products Industries (Inc.) 
met and elected the following officers and 
directors : 

President—I. N. Tate, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice President—Wilson Compton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Treasurer—W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 

Assistant treasurer—Grace J. Landon, 
Washington, D. C. 
ms ima R. Northup, Washington, 

Directors—C. R. Johnson, California Red- 
wood Association; C. R. Macpherson, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers Association; R. C. 
Winton, Northern Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: M. L. Fleishel and R. B. White, 
Southern Pine Association; Corydon Wagner 
and Myron Woodard, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and L. O. Taylor and C.C. 
Stibich of Western Pine Association. 

Directors-at-large—J. W. Watzek, Chicago; 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, and G. W. Dulany, 
Jr., Clinton, Ia. 


President Gives Address 


James G. McNary, president, gave his ad- 
dress at the President’s Dinner on the evening 
of Nov. 15, which was attended by association 
members and guests. Mr. McNary’s talk is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Lawrence 
Ottinger of New York was another speaker 
of the evening. 

During the program, a telegram was drafted 
to John Henry Kirby of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., as follows: “The Board 
of Directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association sends you affectionate 
greetings on your seventy-eighth birthday and 
wishes you many more years of health and 
happiness.” Another feature of the evening 
was the presentation of a punch bowl to Dr. 
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J. D. Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis., O. T. Swan, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich., 
pleased with Nov. 8 election 


Compton by Mr. Tate in recognition of his 
twentieth anniversary as secretary-manager of 
the NLMA. 


Reports on Laboratory 


C. P. Winslow, Madison, Wis., chief of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, gave an enlight- 
ening address on the work of his staff, and the 
increasing public interest in the laboratory. 
Mr. Winslow said that 12,000 visitors inspected 
the research buildings last year, and another 
1,000 called on business. This represents an 
increase of nearly 300 percent in public interest 
during the past two or three years. He told 
of the difficulty of carrying on this heavier task 
with an appropriation less than that of five 
years ago, and asked the manufacturers for 
co-operation in securing an appropriation of 
a $1,000,000 from Congress next year to further 
research. 

C. L. Isted read the lengthy resolutions, 
which included: approval of action of the For- 
est Conservation Committee in forming an 
affirmative program of recommendations to be 


(Continued on Page 60) 





Carl Bahr, president of the California Redwood 
Association, in a happy mood over prospects for 
new year 
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MonticeLtLto, Minn., Nov. 14.—At 
the recent grand opening of the Central 
Lumber Co.’s remodeled plant in this 
community of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
it was proved that even lumber dealers 
in small towns can do things in “a big 
way.” The crowd of 4,000 people which 
visited the yard during the afternoon and 
evening further proved the tremendous 
interest that there is right now in build- 
ing and the materials on the market with 
which to do it. 

The original layout was built in the 
1890’s, and was acquired by the Central 
Lumber Co. thirty-five years ago. When 
various improvements were made on 
Main Street in Monticello last summer 
the company was prompted to modernize 
its yard, too. It was logically decided 
to use as many of the materials stocked 
as possible so that they would be on per- 
manent display for customers. Further 
motive behind this decision was the be- 
lief that other merchants in the town see- 
ing how fine new products available make 
an old structure would become “warm” 
prospects for renovating materials. 

It was evident, after the work was 
under way at the lumber yard, that the 
result would be very satisfactory, and it 
was decided to stage a grand opening 


This building of modernistic design is the result of the remodeling 
program discussed in the accompanying article 


for the public when everything was fin- 
Although Monticello, like most 
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is a partial view of the paint and builders’ hardware 
department with nail bins in full vision below 


Inside and Out, Yard Is 


Up-to-Date 


small towns, enjoys its greatest crowd 
on Saturday nights, it was evident that 
a mid-week day ought to be selected since 
Minneapolis attracts persons on Satur- 
days during the football season. A date 
was selected, and the event given pub- 
licity through a special edition of the 
local newspaper. The co-operation of 
the merchants was secured, and they 
staged bargain day sales. The lumber 
company did not attempt to do any busi- 


























Customers of the company showed con- 

siderable interest in this display rack 

whose panels may be turned like the pages 
of a book 





ness, but opened the remodeled offices to 
the public from 2 p. m. until closing time 
late in the evening. 

C. O. Bystrom, general superintendent 
of the Central Lumber Co. retail yards, 
told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about 
the event as follows: “The results were 
astonishing. By 1:30, there was a crowd 
assembling outside the plant, and over 
500 people were waiting for the doors to 
open a half hour later. At 2:30, there 
were 1,000 interested persons surging 
through the lumber yard, and inspecting 


One corner of the main office contains the counter where work The private office is an interesting study of ten materials applied 


is aided by daylight. Note the knotty pine wall in varying patterns for pleasing effect 
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the exhibits which representatives of 
twenty-five manufacturers were display- 
ing. The crowd remained constant 
throughout the afternoon and evening 
with the greatest number present at nine 
o’clock. Merchants in the town reported 
that it was their biggest sales day in his- 
tory.” 

in renovating the old plant in the lum- 
ber yard, its height was reduced by re- 
moving a cupola and lowering the roof. 
Lowering of the office floor and rede- 
signing the front further dropped the ap- 
parent height to give the altogether pleas- 
ing appearance seen in an accompanying 
picture. To dress up the front of the 
building, the wall was furred out and, 
then, covered with Johns-Manville as- 
bestos Flexboard which was painted. Re- 
modeling plans were prepared by Mr. 
Bystrom and carried out under direction 
of Richard D. Nelson, manager and 
Harry A. Gahr, division sales manager. 

The main office, measuring 16x25 feet, 
has walls and ceiling of materials han- 


Amemecanfiumherman 


dled by the company, and is a harmonious 
color scheme of old rose, ivory and 
French gray. A feature in this space is 
a full-sized book-type display rack with 
six leaves containing twelve sides of ma- 
terials exihibits. Indirectly lighted, this 
rack will have its subject matter changed 
frequently and is expected to be a real 
sales stimulator. The private office is 
8x12 feet, and has walls covered with ten 
different materials. Floors throughout 
are Johns-Manville asphalt tile. There 
was a great deal of interest created in 
these materials during the open house, 
and numerous prospects were secured. 

Among the executives of the Central 
Lumber Co. on hand for the opening 
were: Folwell W. Coan, vice president ; 
S. H. Little, vice president and general 
manager; E. A. Brackett, vice president, 
and Mr. Bystrom. Several of the con- 
cern’s division superintendents were pres- 
ent, and managers of nearby yards who 
are anxious to have their own business 
places remodeled. 
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Export Market Statistics Greatly 


Improved 


BrussELs, Betcium, Nov. 1.—Innovations and 
improvements in the publications of the Comité 
International du Bois have been made as from 
September this year, these having again been ex- 
tended in scope and contents. An “accelerated 
statistical service,” now furnishes advance fig- 
ures on the total exports of timber during each 
month arranged according to countries and 
categories, these figures now being available 
within about four weeks after end of month re- 
ported on. The monthly periodical previously 
published under the title “European Timber Ex- 
ports” will now appear as “C. I. B. Monthly 
Bulletin,” with tables etc. hitherto included as 
supplements now bound together. The new publi- 
cation commences with a review of the general 
situation in the timber market, followed by in- 
dividual reports on fifteen of the most important 
timber importing and exporting markets, with a 
commentary on statistics for each country, fol- 
lowed by tables containing prices for most im- 
portant standard grades in leading markets. The 
“International Review on Timber Utilization” 
in future will contain special contributions from 
prominent experts, as well as a diary of the 
most important events in the domain of timber 
utilization. 








Dealer Applies Labor-Saving Ideas 


One of the growing number of retail lumber dealers sensing 
the necessity of selling complete homes rather than the raw 
materials going into them is J. B. Llewellyn, proprietor of a 
sawmill and lumber company in Danville, Il. Mr. Llewellyn 





J. B. Llewellyn, Jr., standing at the power saw in the shop which 
performs such labor-saving work as is discussed in the accompany- 
ing article 


believes that every retailer who wants to stay in business will 
have to adopt this method of selling his goods. 

The Liewellyn concern has built many houses during the 
past two yeears, selling some and renting others. In addition 
to these company jobs, the dealer contracts to build homes. 
J. B. Llewellyn, Jr., is associated with his father, and super- 
vises construction work. Through his education in the engi- 
neering school of the University of Illinois, the younger partner 
1s well equipped to take charge of this phase of the work. 

The labor necessary in constructing homes is contracted for 
on a day basis. The company takes care of drawing plans, 
specifying the materials, supervising construction, financing, 
and paying the workmen. The homes erected are completely 
modern, including stokers. The Llewellyn concern believes in 
giving a customer more than is expected, an example being the 


use of 2x6 rafters instead of the usual 2x4. All of the dwellings 
built by this firm are insulated, and Certain-teed asbestos 
shingles are applied to many of the exteriors. A popular style 
of home is one having four rooms and bath, with extra sleeping 
quarters provided by a Murphy In-A-Dor bed. The place sells 
for $3,000. 

By taking the complete contract and supervising the con- 
struction, the firm is able to save a great deal on labor by using 
a DeWalt power saw. All joist, rafters, sleepers and studding 
are cut to size before delivery to a job, thus eliminating hand- 
cutting, and performing the work better in Mr. Llewellyn’s 
opinion. He figures that he saves $50 in labor costs on a resi- 
dence by following this procedure. 

Another labor-saving method used in building homes con- 
cerns the forms employed for pouring concrete foundations. 
These forms are made up in the shop in various widths so 
that any size wall desired can be quickly set up by bolting 
the various sections together. When the concrete sets, the 
forms are easily dismantled and hauled to the next job. This 
saves a great deal @f labor in cutting and nailing forms, and 
also eliminates the prevalent practice of using the lumber in 
the forms in the houses. 











The Murphy-In-A-Dor is a 

simple and compact type of 

concealed bed. The two 
cuts show its operation 
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Selling “Service” s « « 


Means Just That to This 
Up-to-Date Merchandiser 


In conversation with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, H. E. 
Hanna, of the Hanna Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Tulsa, Okla., said, in effect: 
“A retail lumber and building material 
dealer has a definite obligation and to 
fulfill it he must dominate the building 
industry in his community. That obliga- 
tion is to so constitute his business that 
he can not only take care of any home 
building or home maintenance and re- 
modeling need, but also guarantee his cus- 
tomers that materials and workmanship 
will be satisfactory.” 

Mr. Hanna has organized his business 
in accordance with that conception of a 
retail lumber dealer’s function. The idea 
Was put into practice when Mr. Hanna 
was in the lumber business in Texas. 
There, he started with a contractor who 
furnished estimating and building expe- 
rience while Mr. Hanna furnished the 
money necessary to start. About twenty 
years ago, well grounded in estimating 
and supervising building construction and 
repairs, he came to Tulsa and built 
houses. While the company still builds 
houses, its special emphasis is on building 
maintenance, repairing and remodeling. 


“We sell service,” continued Mr. 
Hanna. “Our sales work is based on 
offering comfort and protection for the 
home. We supply from our own stock 
every piece of material and every item 
of equipment that goes into a house, and 
our own trained forces do all of the work. 
Thus, with complete control of materials 
and workmanship, and the coverage of 
each job with compensation insurance for 
the protection of both the owner and our- 
selves, we automatically assume the re- 
sponsibility of satisfying and protecting 
the customer, and we accept it with an 
unqualified guarantee.” 


The company operates a “Fix-it De- 
partment,” for any residence repair or 
maintenance work, from very small jobs 
to large, complicated operations. In this 
department also is an expert in interior 
color harmony who offers suggestions in 
the choice of wallpaper and interior paint. 


In this connection, Mr. Hanna said, 
“There is a crying need for someone to 
guide the average housewife in the selec- 
tion of paint and wallpaper. If she is 
allowed, through poor taste or inability 
to visualize what the completed job will 
look like, to purchase wallpaper and paint 
that do not harmonize she is apt to feel 
resentment toward the man who sold 
them to her.” 

There are nearly 70 men and women 
in the employ of the Hanna company, and 
outside of the office and sales staffs, these 
include the following departments: Lum- 
ber, plumbing, carpenter, electrical, ter- 
mite, painting, and insulation. Each de- 
partment has its own manager who con- 
tracts for and supervises the work in his 
division. All salesmen are trained to fig- 
ure jobs of any kind, and to service them. 
Prospects are obtained in two ways. One 
is through advertising placed in the local 
papers. Another group of prospects con- 
sists of people recommended to the com- 
pany by satisfied customers. 

In the early fall the company was fea- 
turing the sale and installation of floor 
furnaces, popular in many parts of the 
southwest. Before the company included 
floor furnaces in its lines, a survey of all 
makes was made, and the Empire was 
finally adopted, because Mr. Hanna could 

*vuarantee that it would neither burn out 
nor rust out. With a quality product and 
expert installers, the Hanna company 
gives a five-year free service bond. Attic 
fans are installed on the same basis. More 
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H. E. HANNA, 


Some of whose pro- 
gressive methods are 
here described 








than 1500 Empire floor furnaces have 
been installed by the company in and 
near Tulsa, and it was expected that two 
carloads would be sold in the fall of 1938. 

“Every week we hold a sales meeting 
at which we stress the opportunity each 
employee has to make sales,” said Mr. 
Hanna. “We tell them that good pros- 
pects exist among the people they trade 
with. In our floor furnace campaign we 
offer prizes to our salesmen—each sale 
made means a given number of points. 
The grand prize, to be awarded at the 
end of the season, is a complete outfit, 
including suit, overcoat, hat, shirt, tie, 
socks and shoes. 

“Employees who are not regular sales- 
men receive money prizes for live pros- 
pects turned in, and many of our people 
manage some very nice increases in their 
incomes in this way. The delivery boy 
on our paint truck, for example, is a live 
wire who really does some selling. Ina 
period of ten days he turned in three 
good floor furnace prospects. Our best 
field for developing salesmen is among 
our own employees. We get young men 
in the yard as laborers, and then do 
everything we can to develop them. My 
department heads, and the best salesmen 
I have started in the yard as laborers. 
My policy is to get young fellows. with 
aptitude, and train them to fill the re- 





In this picture are seen most of the seventy 
or more employees of the Hanna Lumber 


& Hardware Co. at Tulsa, Okla. 
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sponsible jobs we have. 

“Of course,” cautioned Mr. Hanna, 
“what works for me here in Tulsa is not 
necessarily the pattern that will work for 
every lumber dealer in every town. 
‘Package selling’ has to be approached in 
different ways, depending on local con- 
ditions. The degree to which it can be 
carried is also a variable depending on 
local factors. 

“In line with that idea is the fact that 
lumber dealers have a greater opportunity 
to take a stand for quality material today 
than at any time before. This is because 
of the emphasis placed by FHA on re- 
modeling, and the fact that long-term 
mortgages with low monthly payments 
make it more important than ever that 
loaners watch materials and construction 
in order to assure themselves maximum 
security on loans.” 


Editor Is Eleven, New Assistant 


Is Nine 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 14.—The October 
issue of the “Valsetz Star” has been distributed 
to its numerous readers. This highly esteemed 
member of the contemporary lay press, pub- 
lished once a month at Valsetz, Ore., a typical 
sawmill town,,.is a “fierce” and frank exponent 
of the political and economic views of its 
youthful editors. They are “close to the earth” 
and meet the real people. They know what 
strikes and turmoil mean. By bitter experience 
they know what it is to go without such 
luxuries as ice cream cones and chewing gum. 
But “business is business,” and like J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., when it comes to politics they are 
diplomatic—one partner espouses the Republi- 
can cause and the other shouts for the Demo- 
cratic issues. 





We congratulate the “Valsetz Star” upon the © 


new addition to its staff, and quote from its 
first editorial column, by 11-year-old Editor 
Dorothy Anne Hobson: 

Our readers will notice that the Valsetz 
Star has a new assistant editor as Nellie 
Hendrickson has moved away from Valsetz 
during the strike. We will miss her very 
much as she was a fine assistant. 

We decided to get a man in her place and 
his name is Franklin Thomas. He is nine 
years old and was named after President 
Roosevelt. His daddy is a Republican and 
his mother a Democrat, so we can get both 
sides of everything. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its many 
more years of experience might take issue with 
the last sentence above quoted. Please note 
that the father is a Republican but the young 
editor’s name is Franklin. We believe that 
perhaps many more such compromises are 
effected in the Thomas household. 
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Dealers Should Back Building 


and Loan Campaign 


Sweeping away red tape and financ- 
ing home loans at home with home dol- 
lars, thereby helping local business, and 
creating local jobs, is the message of 
the big educational campaign launched 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Building and Loan League; for 
the purpose of focusing the attention of 
lumber and material dealers, contractors, 
and others on the facilities afforded by 
the sound and time-tested method of uti- 
lizing local savings for local home build- 
ing, represented by the Saving or Build- 
ing and Loan Association of the commu- 
nity. No other form of financing can 
displace the local “Building and Loan,” 
primarily for the reason—and this is of 
special importance to dealers in build- 
ing materials—that whether for buying, 
building, modernizing or re-financing, 
the local “Building and Loan” stands 
ready to help. Its use and support means 
the helping of local business and the cre- 
ation of local jobs. Quick, convenient, 
and friendly service marks this form of 
home financing. A big co-operative 
movement is now on to make the people 
of every community aware of the aid to 
home building and modernizing which 
these local thrift institutions stand ready 
to extend. Dealers in building materials 
are logically friends and supporters of 
the building and loan associations, and 
are among the direct beneficiaries of their 
widespread activities. 

Probably comparatively few persons, 
even of those in the building materials 
business, realize that nearly half of the 
loans made—the country over—for small 
home construction and remodeling, are 
made by the building and loan associa- 
tions. There are abundant reasons why 
this is so. In the first place, this method 
of mobilizing the thrift-savings of a com- 
munity, for the building of homes in that 
community, is thoroughly time-tested, 
and has not been found wanting. The 
record of the building and loan move- 













































































ment throughout the country is one of 
which every unit of the building indus- 
try may well be proud, and which should 
cause dealers in building materials, and 
all others interested in home construction, 
to aid and advance the local associations 
in every possible way. Primarily, this 
means, at this time, pointing out to such 
prospective builders as may not be fully 
advised regarding the facilities afforded, 
the ease with which responsible persons 
may obtain needed loans for building 
homes. 

It has been the pride of the building 
and loan movement that it has always put 
the small home first; that is, its efforts 
have been centered on helping the rank 
and file of our citizenry to achieve their 
ambition for home owning. What has 
thereby been accomplished in stabilizing 
society and fostering good citizenship is 
beyond estimate. 

It can not be too often emphasized 
that the building and loan association is 
essentially a local, community institution. 
It prospers in proportion to the general 
advarce of the community, and the in- 
verse also is true. To help build up their 
communities, lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers can ‘do nothing more effective 
than to see that home builders make full- 
est possible use of the facilities of these 
associations. All now have ample funds 
available to fulfill any legitimate require- 
ment of home builders. Other methods 
of financing have their places but, year 
in and year out, the building and loan 
association is on the job to co-operate 
with the lumber and material dealer and 
to help the home owner. 





‘New Overhead Garage Door 
Now in Production 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—Five Tacoma 
firms are making the lumber portion of a new 
garage door that is being promoted by the 
newly formed Fir Door Institute, an associa- 
tion of Pacific Northwest fir door manufac- 
turers. This new door is a lift affair, the 
upper end going back along the garage ceiling 
en a track, while the lower end rises as a 
result of the radius action of two rods attached 
to the door jambs and the bottom of the door. 

Sale of these doors is being handled. in 
Tacoma, and in Detroit where the hardware 
parts are manufactured. Distributors receive 
the doors from Tacoma, and the hardware 
parts from Detroit, and assemble them in their 
own warehouses, the doors being finished com- 
plete, all holes drilled and the doors cut ready 
to be installed. 

Tacoma firms which are making parts for 
the doors include the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., the Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
the Monarch Door & Manufacturing Co., the 
Northwest Door Co. and the Wheeler, Osgood 
Sales Co. Parts are also being made by two 
Portland and one Everett concern, and by the 
Harbor Plywood Corp., of Hoquiam. 
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Two oF THE Pictures with this col- 
lection of observations, made while vis- 
iting lumber yards in Pennsylvania, at 
first glance, and perhaps even on subse- 
quent glances, will appear to be so close 
to duplicates as to warrant elimi- 
nating one of them. The close-up, 
nearly flat front-view of the Thomas- 
Kinzey Lumber Co. of Johnstown, Pa., 
is presented to show the effective use 
made of three wide display windows in 
the office and sales room located at the 
intersection of a main thoroughfare and 
a side street. The other one is simply 
a none-too-good photographer’s dream 
which went wrong. We were trying to 
present a picture of a unique condition 
which perhaps can not be duplicated any- 
where else in the country. Beginning 
with the Thomas-Kinzey yard, and pro- 
gressing down the street in the direction 
of the rugged hill at the right of the 
picture, there are five thriving, modern 
lumber and building material yards in 
four city blocks. When we focused our 
camera, it was with what has since turned 
out to be a wild idea that we would get 
a picture in which we could identify at 
least four of the yards. 


City Built in Bowl Among Mountains 


All we got was a good side view of 
the Thomas-Kinzey yard. The wooden 
structure near the sidewalk and half way 
down the block is not the second yard, 
and all we can identify beyond that is 
the metal sign above and in front of a 
gasoline station. Nevertheless, some- 
where in the vanishing detail of that pic- 
ture there are four other lumber yards. 
While such a concentration would be un- 
usual in most cities, it is what one might 
expect in Johnstown. In this bustling 





Abortive attempt of American Lum- 

berman photographer to show pic- 

ture of five lumber yards in four city 
blocks, Johnstown, Pa. 





mining and manufacturing center, some 
69,000 people with their stores, factories, 
mills, homes and religious and recrea- 
tional centers are closely packed together 
on the flat bottom of a steep-sided bowl 
hollowed out of the encircling mountains 
on all sides. Space is limited, and the 
only expansion possible is up the: sides 
of the steep timber-bound walls. Rush- 
ing in from the east are swift-flowing 
rivers that use the city as a junction point 
from which with combined strength they 
rush still farther east to join other waters 
that eventually form Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle where the Ohio River begins. 


Rivers Sometimes Flood Angrily 


Once in the history of Johnstown the 
waters came in such quantities and with 
such speed that the narrow outlet in the 
western wall could not accommodate 
them. Then they swirled and eddied in 
their wild struggle to get through, tear- 
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Five Friendly Yards Compete in 
Bowl of Pennsylvania Mountains 


ing the city to pieces and drowning hun- 
dreds of its men, women and children. 
That was the great Johnstown Flood, 
one of the major water disasters of all 
time. Again, in 1936, Johnstown faced 
flood conditions. This time the damage, 
while costly, was slight by comparison. 
Water was over five feet deep in the 
office of the Thomas-Kinzey company. 
No windows were broken, but the street 
was full of poles, dog houses, and the 
debris that usually is borne in with flood 
waters. “After the flood,” said Martin 
Fetterolf, manager of the company, “we 
did business. We sold our flood stuff at 
cost, and got rid of all of it. 


Yard Careful About Credit Extensions 


“At present there are twenty small 
houses in the $3,000 class under con- 
struction in the city. This building has 
kept our small mill busy, and kept our 
sales volume up to the mark set last 
year, although our small cash sales have 
dropped off. When we finish these 





houses, we have little to look forward 
to unless the mines and mills get going 
on a normal basis again. 

“We could sell twice as much mate- 
rial as we do if we wanted to finance 
uncertain accounts, but we are very care- 
ful about credit. If credit is the least 
bit shaky, the only terms we offer are 
cash. That policy keeps our accounts 
receivable down low, and enables us to 
pay our own bills on time. 


Paint and Hardware Are Leading Items 


“We keep our place as clean and at- 
tractive as we can, in order to appeal 
to women customers, and we have made 
a number of changes to that end that 
have paid us. 


“Paint is an uaportant item, as you 
can see from the way we display it, and 
the stock we have. There is $1,500 worth 
of paint on our shelves, and that is our 
normal inventory. We also carry large 
stocks of glass, builders’ hardware, plas- 
ter board, and lumber of all kinds. We 
make all of our own millwork except 
some sash and doors and stairs. 

“One of the best things about our sit- 
uation in Johnstown is that cordial rela- 
tions exist among the dealers. I don't 
know a single lumber dealer in town who 
is not friendly with all the others. If 
one of us does not carry a particular 
brand of material a customer wants, we 
can always get it from another yard. I 
think N. R. A. got us together as much 
as anything else.” 


Get and Use Ideas from This Journal 


In Pennsylvania we met two dealers 
who greeted us cordially, discussed a 
number of subjects at length, and then 
requested that we make no mention of 





them in anything we wrote. It is no 
violation of confidence to relate a part of 
what both of them had to say. One of 
them told us that he was particularly in- 
terested in the series of articles on credit 
that was carried in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN last spring. 

“They were very interesting,” he said. 
“We paid a lot of attention to them, and 
got some ideas to use in our own credit 
set-up. Our terms are 2 percent before 
the tenth of the month following pur- 
chase, and we refuse further credit on all 
accounts more than sixty days old. In 
this connection we took an idea out of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and now 
charge 6 percent interest on all delin- 
quent accounts. 
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Extension of Lines in Industrial Johnstown Is Careful But 
Rapid -- City Part-Time Workers Pay Cash for Home 
Repair Needs--Sales to Farm Trade Keep Up Well 
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Tell Experience with Classified Ads 


“Your paper,” he continued, “has 
given us some good ideas on classified 
advertising. We run a classified ad in 
the papers every day; and every once in 
a while, to check the degree of reader 
interest these ads get, we deliberately run 
a misquote. Within a few hours after 
the paper is out, we get a number of 
telephone calls drawing our attention to 
the error in the ad.” | 


Advertising is, of course, cumulative 
in its effects, so that it is impossible to 
check the final effectiveness of any given 
ad or series of ads. One morning a few 
days after the anonymous dealer told us 
of his interesting method for checking 
classified ads, we were sitting in the of- 
fice of the Humphrey Lumber Co., at 
Towanda, Pa., when our conversation 
with the manager was interrupted by a 
telephone call from a woman who in- 
quired about the cost of a re-siding job 
as a result of a display ad the company 





had run in the local paper on the pre- 
ceding day. She referred to the ad, and 
thus furnished one of those rare cases 
where a sale can be traced directly. To- 
wanda is fortunately situated on a line 
that divides mining and farming. With 
industrial sales to mines, and small sales 
to miners, off, there is still a fair vol- 
ume of lumber trade with the farmers 
who specialize in eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts for New York and other metropoli- 
tan markets of the East. 


Adding New Lines That Others Handle 


Another of our anonymous friends in 
Pennsylvania was carefully feeling his 
Way preparatory to expanding the lines 
the company carries. Taking on new 


lines in the industrial cities of the East 
is a more serious problem than in many 
parts of the middle West and far West. 





Part of $1,500 paint stock carried by 
Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 





In most of these eastern industrial cities, 
stores specializing in paint, hardware, 
household equipment and in other items 
which individually have claimed the whole 
attention of retailers, have long been in 
business. The existence of these stores 
has pretty well fixed the buying habits 
of the townspeople. A lumber dealer 
wishing to include in his inventory a 
material upon which a neighboring store 
depends for its entire existence, must 
first consider the kind of service being 
rendered by the man with whom he may 
compete for that business. He must also 
consider how definitely set are the buy- 


ing habits of the people he wants to at- 
tract to his yard. 


Eastern Retailers Rounding Out Lines 


If the answers he gets to these two 
problems are satisfactory, he then has to 
weigh public opinion. If his move can 
be construed as crowding someone else 
out of business, he might find himself 
losing on all fronts. While the problem 
in the East, where trading radii are 
smaller, and are often confined to the city 
limits, is more serious, the generalizing 
of lines to embrace the whole building 
field, and sometimes the household fur- 
nishing and equipment fields as well, goes 
on at the same rapid pace as in other sec- 
tions of the country. 
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One odd condition with respect to 
sales in many Pennsylvania towns and 
cities is typitied in the experience of the 
Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg. Here, 
because employment has slackened off in 
the steel mills, building is practically at 
a standstill. Cash sales, however, show 
a good increase over last year’s. Fred 
Textor advanced as the reason for this 
the fact that most men are working part 
time, and, with several days a week hang- 
ing heavily on their hands, turn to doing 
odd jobs around their homes. This ac- 
tivity requires the purchase of small 
amounts of paint, hardware, cement, lum- 
ber and other materials. 

One busy spot in the State is at State 
College, site of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Here a number of moderately- 
priced homes are under construction. 





View of Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co., 

Johnstown, Pa. Note three large well 

decorated display windows, and neat 
appearance of the office 





Most of them are being built for salaried 
professors and other college employees 
who are taking advantage of the terms 
offered by FHA. 





Plan State Forestry Program 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—The newly- 
formed forest policy committee of the State 
Planning Commission at its first meeting here 
mapped a co-operative campaign for preserva- 
tion of Washington’s timber supply. At its 
initial meeting, the committee pledged itself to 
a sustained-yield program, and appointed two 
sub-committees: One, headed by David T. 
Mason, chairman forestry committee Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission, was 
directed to formulate a general program; and 
the other, under chairmanship of Prof. W. H. 
Meyer, of the college of forestry, University of 
Washington, was ordered to study a State and 
Federal legislative program. A special com- 
mittee also was named to study legislation 
which would permit blocking off districts for 
co-operative logging on a sustained-yield basis, 
where such logging would not be practical for 
owners of small individual tracts. John B. 
Fink, director of the State department of con- 
servation, was named chairman. 
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Some Profitable Sidelines That Attract Farmers’ Trade 


Gatva, ILL., Nov. 14.—It is quite gen- 
erally known that the Chinese pay doctors 
to keep them well, but it is news when 
one learns that hog raisers in this’section 
pay to keep their pigs healthy. The fact 
becomes more interesting with the reve- 
lation that the E. W. Houghton Lumber 
Co. is the “physician.” Along with its 
stock of hog houses, feeders, troughs, 
fountains and fencing, the company sells 
its “homemade” mineral to farmers to 
keep up their hogs’ vitality and to free 
the animals of suckers which destroy 
their resistance. The hog mineral is sold 
in 100-pound bags for $2, and is claimed 
to be as beneficial as comparable prepared 
mixtures retailing for double that sum. 
Each bag containing the mineral carries 


its formula: Coal, 50 pounds; copperas, 
14 pounds; salt, 18 pounds; sulphur, 
seven pounds, and lime, 11 pounds. 





The outside display of 
feeders, hog houses, 
troughs and fencing 
maintained by the 
Houghton yard 
proves a good selling 


aid 











Timely Tip for Dealers 


A beautifully lighted and decorated Christmas tree in your lumber yard 
would attract a good deal of favorable attention during the Holiday Sea- 
son. Why not try it this year? Among the firms which did this last year 
is the Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif., a portion of whose yard, with big 
Christmas tree, is shown in accompanying photograph. Each Christmas 
season it is the custom of this firm to decorate a large Christmas tree and 
place it in front of the hardware store of its main yard in Fresno. 
tree is mounted on a platform equipped with rollers, and is left in front 
of the store all day and until ten o’clock at night, for the period between 
Dec. 18 and Jan. 1. About ten o’clock at night it is rolled back inside the 


The 





yard. The tree is decorated with approximately 150 vari-colored lights, 
and about 500 ornaments, together with proper amount of tinsel. 


The 


company advises that last year’s tree (here shown) attracted a lot of atten- 
tion and favorable comment—the appearance of a beautifully decorated 
Christmas tree in the industrial part of town being quite a novelty. 











Since the Houghton concern handles 
coal, it has plenty of the basis for the 
The copperas, sulphur, and 


mixture, 





sacks are bought from the S. B. Bellamy 
Lumber Co., in Nashua, Iowa. The for- 
mula is registered and licensed with the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, it was 
said by A. H. Johnson, manager of the 
local yard. “We have sold over 200 bags 
of hog mineral this year, and expect to 
have the amount increase as more and 
more farmers become acquainted with its 
value,” Mr. Johnson stated. “Literature 
which describes what the mineral supplies 
to hogs and tells the benefits of each in- 
gredient has been sent to customers and 
hog growers who are prospects. It has 
been found that this mixture is a profit- 


able sideline and a good companionate to 


the other hog farming needs that we 
stock.” 


Mr. Johnson, who has been at the yard 
for thirty years, finds that the display of 
feeders, hog houses, troughs, and fencing 
which stretches along a half block of the 
main highway through town is a good 
“salesman.” It makes a visual impres- 
sion that isn’t forgotten. The exhibit is 
made up of the above articles in different 
sizes and styles. Hog troughs are made 
in the yard in the following sizes: 2x8, 
2x10, 2x12, 2x14 and 2x16 feet, selling 
from $4.50 to $7. Metal ends for them 
are bought from the Galva Heater Co. 
About fifty hog houses, likewise made in 
the yard, are sold annually for $13.50 
each. 

Another farm item which sells well at 
the yard is hayracks. Fifteen were sold 
this year at $25, $28, and $30, the differ- 
ence in cost coming from better construc- 
tion. Watering tanks used in pastures 
also are sold. Some fifty of them are 


disposed of in the average year at prices ff 


of $7 to $20. Thirty-nine-inch woven 
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wire fencing with a couple strands of 
barbed above it is the most popular type 
of fence with farmers in this area. The 
fencing is displayed along the highway 
with the merchandise mentioned above, 
and so is seen by many people daily. 

Personal direct mail and the promi- 
nent yard display along the street are the 
principal methods employed by Mr. John- 
son to sell ruralites what they need from 
his stock. By “personal direct mail” is 
meant letters and sales matter written in 
the office rather than prepared by manu- 
facturers. It is found that this type of 
letter gets results, since it can be local- 
ized. Calls are made at farms occasion- 
ally by Mr. Johnson, but with no regu- 
larity, since they have to be “‘sandwiched 
in” when he can get away from the office 
for a half day or so. 





Preparing Sparkling Christmas 
Trees for the Window Display 


With little labor a dealer can convert 
ordinary Christmas trees into store and 
window ornaments of rare and sparkling 
beauty. A Boulder (Colo.) salesman and 
advertising man tells the secret that made 
his store’s Christmas trees the talk of 
the town. “First,” he said, “I took per- 
fect trees about four or five feet high, 
sawed them off square, and attached to 
each a base 6 inches square. I bought 
a string of colored lights for each tree, 
and attached it, stuffing cotton in the 
sockets from which the bulbs had tempo- 
rarily been taken. The next step was 
to cover the tree with white paint, for 
which I used an air-gun. Holding the 
tree by the base, pointing downward, I 
shot paint into it thoroughly. Then I 
stood the tree on a stool and walked 
around it, still blowing the paint. Then 
I put the tree on the floor, and shot the 
paint in from above. This thorough ap- 
plication had much to do with the pleas- 
ing results. Immediately I sprinkled ar- 
tificial snow all over the tree—throwing 
it into the foliage from above, and 
around. A paper placed below saved the 
snow which did not adhere. I threw on 
as much snow as the tree would hold. 
When the tree was dry, it was ready 
for the display window, or interior ledge. 
I removed the cotton, and inserted the 
colored lights.” 


Calendars Carry Sales Talk Into 


Homes of Customers 


This is the time of year when retailers 
of building materials ought to be think- 
ing about calendars for distribution to 
their customers on Jan. 1. There is 
probably no piece of advertising which 
will be looked at more often during an 
entire year than a calendar, and for that 
reason it has been found to be a good 
promotional medium by firms. The West 
Side Lumber Co. of Watertown, Wis., 
has used calendars to advertise lumber 
and other building materials successfully 
for some time. The calendar which it 


a 
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gave out in 1938 was a good example of 
the different subjects which can be 
brought to the attention of customers. 
Since its trade is rural, to a large ex- 
tent, this concern used farm subjects pri- 
marily. On the back of each month’s 
page was ruled space for daily memo- 
randa, and columns to record sales of 
butter, milk, cream, poultry and eggs. 
The company used part of the back of 
these sheets to advertise materials for 
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new barns, tool sheds, poultry houses, 
granaries, and other farm lot structures. 
Comfortable farm housing was not over- 
looked either, for pictures of modern, 
low-cost dwellings suitable for the coun- 
try were included. Sketches of storm 
sash and doors were also shown, and in- 
formation was given on modernization, 
re-roofing and a number of other topics 
of interest to farmers. It is impossible 
to say how much business such a calen- 


Here’s Good Rack for Holding Booklets 


Recently a Missouri retailer wrote us 
saying: “We are particularly interested 
in ideas for a neat and orderly rack for 
holding advertising literature furnished 
by manufacturers. We find this litera- 
ture very helpful in selling their products, 
but our chief difficulty is in keeping it 
so as to be readily accessible when talking 
to a customer.” 

The printing of this request in our 
issue of Sept. 24 (page 38) brought an 
interesting response from Andrew A. 
Holm, of S. J. DeVries & Co., lumber 
retailers in Chicago, as follows: 

“We enclose a sketch of our display 
stand (herewith reproduced) which we 
have used with success for some years. 
The material is common %-inch plywood, 
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FRONT 


with 1x2 for the corners, and a medicine 
case door for the front. We have found 
the lower compartment very handy for 
storing surplus literature and samples. 

“We keep the upper display rack well 
filled with up-to-the-minute pamphlets 
advertising the different types of building 
materials. Our customers very often go 
to the display rack and pick out various 
booklets which give information on some 
subject that is of interest to them. When 
they take the literature home and read it 
there, we find that it is sometimes more 
effective than a sales talk in the office. 

“We trust that our sketch will be of 
some help to your subscriber, and that 
our type of display rack will be as useful 
to others as it has been to us.” 
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dar as that issued by the West Side Lum- 
ber Co. brings to it in the course of the 
year it is used, but is safe to state that 
the sales would overbalance their cost 
by a considerable margin. 





Texas Retailer Caters to Femi- 
nine Trade with Success 


“It pays well to cater to the women,” 
declared C. T. Wells, secretary of the 
Peterson Lumber Co., El Paso, Tex. 
“Fully 90 percent of our business is done 
through women. Even when a man first 
contacts us, it is the woman who usu- 
ally has the final say so in regard to 
building or remodeling. Accordingly, 
we have a room that is light and airy, 
with comfortable modern furniture, ad- 
joining our regular office and salesroom. 
Here our patrons can sit at their ease, 
discuss their building problems, peruse 
books containing photos of rooms and 
homes, and note different types of wall 
board, flooring, built in conveniences, 
etc. We have two outside men who are 
constantly contacting contractors and in- 
dividual home builders and remodelers. 

“Roofing is a line that pays exceed- 
ingly well. We have our own roofing 
department, with a man who gives his 
entire time to closing sales and supervis- 
ing the laying of the roofs. We have 
four crews of roofers, and in the spring 
and fall they are all kept busy. We fur- 
nish all the labor, and quote the price to 
the patron complete, both materials and 
labor. 

“There is very little frame building 
here, concrete or rock being mostly em- 
ployed. Accordingly we lay great stress 
on all our building materials, supplying 
everything for the house but the plumb- 
ing and wiring. Insulation is making 
big strides, but the lumber dealers of this 
section can get but very little of the busi- 
ness as there are two manufacturing 
firms here, who can do it cheaper. We 
occasionally have a call for insulation, in 
which case we turn the business over to 
one of the local firms, receiving a 5 per- 
cent commission. 

“Aside from personal solicitation, we 
find radio publicity to be effective. With 
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the exception of November and Decem- 
ber we go on the air several times every 
day. We have ‘spot’ positions—a few 
pointed words between two extended 
programs. These occur at noon and at 
6 p. m., when the family are at lunch 
and dinner and the radio is almost al- 
ways turned on. Our paint and hard- 
ware lines are such an extensive part of 
our business that nearly 50 percent of the 
advertising is along these lines. When 
calling attention to our lumber we pay 
special attention to the value of F. H. A. 
financing.” 

The attractive office and large sales- 
room of the Peterson Lumber Co. is of 
Spanish architecture, with concrete walls 
and red tiled roof, while the high wall 
surrounding the plant is of the same ma- 
terial, presenting a very attractive and 
picturesque appearance. 





Learn Best Ways to Collect 


Your Slow Accounts 


Right to the point is the advice given 
in current bulletin of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, as follows: 


“A determined drive to cash the book 
accounts before Dec. 31 will take a big 
load off the shoulders of the dealer or 
his banker, or both. Accounts which 
carry over into the new year are always 
harder to collect. The smart dealer aims 
for a clean-up of accounts in November 
and December.” 


That reminds us to again call dealers’ 
attention to the new booklet “Credits and 
Collections” just published by the Amrr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, The booklet, which 
contains descriptions of prize-winning 
methods actually used by dealers in suc- 
cessfully collecting slow accounts, will 
prove a great help in carrying out the 
well-timed advice of the above associa- 
tion, which, of course, applies equally to 
dealers everywhere. In preceding issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (page 
45) this very useful booklet was fully 
described. The price has been placed at 
50 cents per copy, postpaid. Get your 
copy now, and go after your slow ac- 
counts; and end the year 1938 with a 
clean ledger, or as nearly so as possible. 


The attractive Spanish type office of the Peterson Lumber Co., El Paso, Tex. 
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Wallpaper Is Profitable Item 


for Missouri Company 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Nov. 14.—“We be- 
lieve that it is just as logical for a lum- 
ber dealer to carry a stock of wallpaper 
as an inventory of paint goods,” said 
Sam Arnold of the Arnold Lumber Co., 











Miss Pauline Scurlock, bookkeeper at the 

Arnold Lumber Co., Kirksville, Mo., stands 

before the rack of wallpaper in the firm's 
display room 


in this town of 8,300 people. “It is often 
the case that a person in the market for 
varnish, enamel, or paint is likewise a 
prospect for some new wallpaper, so we 
decided about five years ago to add a well 
known line to our other stock.” 

Mr. Arnold went on with the subject, 
and told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that in no year since wall- 
paper was added have its sales totaled 
less than $2,000. The average annual 
sales volume of the item during the past 
five years has been between $2,500 and 
$3,000, it was stated. These figures take 
on additional significance when it is re- 
membered that during much of this pe- 
riod property owners have not been in 
a financial position to do as much interior 
decorating as they normally would. 

Three hundred patterns of wallpaper 
are stocked, thus giving a customer a 
large variety from which to make his 
choice. There are several designs for 
every room in a home, and all the paper 
is kept up-to-date. An accompanying 
picture shows the rack which displays the 
merchandise in the yard’s showroom, and 


Miss Pauline Scurlock, bookkeeper, who ' 


sells a large percentage of the wallpaper. 
If some prospect requests that the sam- 
ple books of paper be brought to his 
house and shown, it will be done. 
Asked what methods were used to mer- 
chandise wallpaper successfully, Mr. Ar- 
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nold said that it had been found neces- 
sary to constantly keep it before the pub- 
lic with advertising. “Our sales of this 
item are governed directly by the amount 
of advertising we devote to it,” he said. 
“We get most of our business in this 
line from the ads we run, but some is 
from personal solicitation. A dealer han- 
dling wallpaper, naturally, makes a‘ nice 
sale practically every time that he sells 
a new house, and can figure it right in 
when making out the bill of materials.” 


Amemecanfiumberman 


Stocking wallpaper does not require a 
big investment, according to Mr. Arnold. 
The company replenishes its supply with 
about a half carload each year, it was 
said. 


Move to Curb Sale of Green 
Lumber by Requiring License 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 15.—Adoption of 
an ordinance placing a city license on lumber 
mills and outside dealers trucking lumber into 
Birmingham and selling direct to builders was 
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asked by a committee of the Building Material 
Exchange of Birmingham at a conference with 
Commission President J. M. Jones, Jr. Mr. 
Jones referred the matter to the legal depart- 
ment to be worked out. Dealers declared a 
considerable amount of lumber is trucked in 
and sold to builders in Birmingham, and that 
much green lumber is sold in this manner. 
They declared builders are entitled to protec- 
tion and the city should collect a license on this 
business as it does on regular lumber yards. 
Members of the group were C. H. Grayson, 
chairman; Allan K. Wood, Joseph H. Brady, 
H. O. Bernard, Bedford F. Seale, W. Thornton 
Estes, Hugh L. Nathurst and Joseph G. Rowell. 





A Poet Could Do 
Something With 


These Names 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Nov. 15.—Believe it 
or not, Phoenix has three retail lumber 
firms with names that rhyme. They are 
the O’Mattey, the VaLLey, and the 
WHALLEY lumber companies. Not long 
ago a traveling news representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called on all 








House which demonstrates insulation supplied by O'Malley Lumber Co. 


homes of all prices, stressing the fact that 
these homes have to be lived in the year 
around, and with insulation are cooler in 
summer as well as 
warmer in winter. 
Everybody in 
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three of these enterprising dealers. 
“Insulation is one of the greatest mod- 
ern boons to householders,” said E. V. 
O’Malley, manager of the O’Malley 
Lumber Co., “and since most home build- 
ers want to keep up with the Jonses, we 
play up our insulation materials and serv- 
ice very strongly. Out in the suburbs 
is a new $6,000 home for which we 
furnished the building materials, includ- 
ing the insulation. It was built by a 
contractor, and is open to inspection 
daily. Since it gave us such a splendid 
Opportunity to get our insulating mate- 
rials before the public we played it up 
in our quarter-page ad, running a cut of 
the model home and inviting inspection 
of the triple insulation installed therein. 
Outside the house is a corner section of 
wall, showing this insulation. The vol- 
ume of new building now exceeds that of 
repairing and remodeling. Many new 
homes are being built, majority being of 
the small, popular price type. But we 
urge insulation of our triple insulation in 


down-town Phoenix 
made building 





and night this 
billboard proclaims 
the modernizing mes- 
sage of the Valley 

Lumber Co. 





conscious by the 
c lever bill-boards 
which the Valley 
Lumber Co. has 
set up at strategic 
points. Probably the 
most effective of these boards is the 
pair forming an L, located in the heart 
of the shopping section. These boards, 
which are brightly illumined at night, 
suggest: “Modernize; repair; build now. 
We can arrange financing at the lowest 
cost ever offered.” Avery Corpstein, 


manager of the lumber department of the 
Valley Lumber Co., says that these 
boards have given excellent results and 
brought in many prospects for building or 
remodeling through FHA loans. The 
firm, situated on the outskirts of the city, 
with ample drive in space, also conducts 
a big feed and supply business, in a mod- 
ernly constructed building adjoining its 
lumber salesroom. The feed store does 
much to increase its trade, as farmers 
coming in for seed, feed and grain find it 
very convenient to have the lumber de- 
partment figure on repairs or additions to 
their houses or other buildings. 

One of the most original lumber plants 
in the Southwest is that of the Whalley 
Lumber Co. The exterior is finished 
with log-cabin siding, set upright, so as 
to give the appearance of a stockade. The 
interior is in knotty pine, and its simplic- 
ity and attractiveness causes many visi- 
tors to order’ similar finish for homes 
which they are building or remodeling. 
Wm. E. Whalley, who recently purchased 
the site from the old Grand St. Lumber 
Co., has installed a complete and up to 
date stock of lumber. 





Log-cabin siding, placed vertically, gives Whalley yard a stockade-like appearance 





Dealer Advertises to 
Sell Complete Home 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Nov. 14—Sidney L. Hechinger, of the Hech- 
inger Co., which operates four lumber and building material stores here, 
advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that an aggressive campaign to 
advertise, build and sell the home complete has been the most interesting 
development in the company’s business during the past year; the out- 
standing plan inaugurated to increase sales. 

A reproduction of one of the Hechinger Company advertisements is 
shown in the adjoining column. The advertisement stresses the 





The Hechinger Co., Washington, D. C., is actively going after the 
complete home job by advertising along the lines shown in the adver- 
tisement at the right 





company’s stores as building headquarters, offering a new and complete 
service. 

The particular house shown in the advertisement, built on the owner’s 
lot for $39.96 per month with no down payment, is a Dutch Colonial 
two-story-and-basement type. There is a living room, two bedrooms, a 
large kitchen with modern cabinets, etc. The advertisement emphasizes 
that the company does all of the financing and building, allowing the 
owner to choose the house which suits his fancy. All material is adver- 
tised as being of the finest quality including Weyerhaeuser’s 4-square fir, 
oak floors, modern plumbing and heating, etc. 





“Saw Manufactory” Trip of 
65 Years Ago 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 14—The April 12, 1873, issue of the Scien- 
tific American contained a half page article descriptive of a trip through 
the “saw manufactory” of “Disston & Sons,” which is most interesting 
when one remembers that it was written 65 years ago. There are no 
half-tone illustrations, but the article is illustrated with cuts of a reverse 
line type. 

The story regarding the plant says in part: “We recently went 
through Disston & Son’s saw factory, employing one thousand men.” 
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subjected to a thorough forging|onee, the other procenses they pass through being ident 
ander heavy hammers to render | With those previously described, Mill and cross cut saws 
them tough and uniform through-| re ground on a curious looking apparatus which is in fact a 
out, Circular saws are also formed | (™adrant. The saw is held on the are of the quadrant, as at 
from ingots varying in weight from , 
ordinary sizes up to 300 pounds. 
‘Tuese are forged out under very 
heavy steam hammers, and subse 
quently reduced to the proper thickness by rolling in the 
way. After being rolled, they are laid out and 
brought to the proper size and then straightened into per- 
fectly fiat disks. This straightening is an art, ora branch of 
the art, peculiar to itself, as any inexperienced person can 
readily discover by undertaking to straighten, or‘ take the 
buckle out,” of a piece of sheet metal. He will straighten | A, which receives a vibratory motion on its axis, B, by suit. 
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The story was written one year after ground was broken for the first 
building of the new Disston factory in its present location in Tacony. 
Everything related in the article had reference to the Disston busi- 
ness when it was located at Front and Laurel Streets in Philadel- 
phia. Today the Tacony plant consists of sixty-eight buildings covering 
sixty-five acres. Approximately 3,000 men are employed in the making 
of the many types of saws, files, tools, and knives which are manufac- 
tured from electric tool steel of crucible quality, poured and rolled in the 
steel mill of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
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Built fr You § 


ewee (Neo Down Payment) 


96" 


Per Month 


your lot, ranging in price from $29.53 to $48.22 per month. 


ape the satisfaction of a home of your choice, built on 


Experience the thrill of watching your home grow from 


foundation to roof! 


Simply choose the home which suits your family from our many 
beautiful designs, planned by nationally prominent architects 


Remember, a down payment is not..required under Hechinger’s 
liberal purchasing plan. We handle the financing and all the 
building details for you. The house, ready for occupancy, will 
be erected on your lot by a competent contractor. 


© You furnish the lot and pay for 
title search and oppraisol. 


© You choose the plan. 


© We arrange for the money. 


®@ We select the contractor, 
© We supply the materials 


*Price includes all charges—interest, reduction of 
mortgage, taxes, and insurance. Nothing else to pay. 


Home Complete—Designed for Living! 


Dutch Colonial House pictured 
above is a two-story-and-basement 
type; full-depth living room, 
20'10”x11’3”, with three exposures; 
two bedrooms—master bedroom 
exceptionally large, 19’x9’10”; 
large kitchen with modern cabi- 
nets; reception hall and generous 
closet space throughout; full-size 
basement with laundry trays and 
ample space to add a recreation 
room. 


See These Interesting Home Designs! 


All ‘material Will be brand-new 
and finest quality. House will be 
built of Weyerhaeuser’s nationally 
advertised 4-Square Kiln-dried Fir 
Lumber. It will have fine Oak 
floors, and all modern plumbing, 
hot-water heating system, electric 
wiring and fixtures, *insulation, 
sodding—yeven window shades in- 
cluded. 


Consult our building experts about «owning one of 
these modern homes. Come to our Home Construc- 
tion Department at our Main Office, 15th and H 
Streets, N.E., and select the floor plan you desire from 
our many designs by nationally prominent architects. 


PE A 


Phone ATlantic 1400—Free Delivery 


Four Big Stores 
NW. "S85" 
SEmie  $.W, EY 


NE, 2,2" 
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Housing Congress Studies Plans for Pro- 
moting Home Building 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Nov. 15.—A National Hous- 
ing Congress was held on Nov. 4 at the new 
Architects’ Building and Hotel Statler. It in- 
cluded the first showing of 1939 models of ar- 
chitects’ certified homes; new centralized method 
of merchandising houses ; modernized specifica- 
tion procedure ; demonstration of certified homes 
headquarters in operation; new displays of mod- 
ern residential materials and equipment; intro- 
duction of Buffalo’s new weekly building and 
real estate page, and formal opening of the 
architects’ salon in the new Architects’ Build- 
ing. 

The Congress was sponsored by twenty-six 
organizations, including the local savings banks, 
architects, manufacturers and dealers in build- 
ing materials, real estate and fuel dealers, en- 
gineers and organizations interested in housing 
and city planning. One of the sponsors was the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

A morning session was held at Hotel Statler, 
with a welcoming address by James W. Kid- 
eney, president of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Architects and of the Architects’ Certi- 
fied Homes Association. He said that Federal 
and State-supported middle-class projects will 
soon become essential unless private builders 
undertake to provide more low-cost homes for 
the “middle third of our wage earners.” A play- 
let “Mr. and Mrs. America Buy a Home” was 
presented by Jane Keeler with players from the 
Studio Theater School. 


Protecting Future Home Values 


Fred W. Catlett, of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, spoke on “Protecting Future Home- 
Building Values.” He emphasized the necessity 
of reinspiring confidence through attractive fi- 
nancing plans and assurance that resale values 
will be high, in order to bring a real building 
boom into being. He said that the home owner 
can not only borrow at lesser rates than ever 
before in our history, but he can also secure 
greater value for his money. Prospective build- 
ers must be convinced that investment in a new 
home is not subject to great risk, and means 
must be devised to keep the equity of the bor- 
rower ahead of home depreciation. 

Raymond T. Cahill, deputy administrator, 
Federal Housing Administration, spoke on “The 
Greater Housing Value of Today.” He ex- 
plained how the government protects housing 
by preventing bad land subdivision and insists 
on proper street layouts. He predicted a grow- 
ing home-building program, which “will reach 
beyond anything we can conceive today.” 

Guests were escorted through the new Archi- 
tects’ Building, at 1 Niagara Square, to preview 
the house models for 1939 and inspect the op- 
erating technique of Architects’ Certified Homes. 
In this building the prospective home builder 
has an opportunity to choose from 400 plans 
already prepared, and also to obtain architect- 


ural supervision of the construction of his home, 
all at reasonable rates. He will be protected 
from putting up a “jerry-built” home, from the 
use of sub-standard materials and the underes- 
timation of costs. 


Emphasis Is On Low-Cost Dwellings 


A luncheon was held at Hotel Statler at which 
addresses were made by Melvin H. Baker, pres- 
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ident, National Gypsum Co.; F. W. Nicolls, di- 
rector of housing, Department of Finance, Can- 
ada, and Henry W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. 


Mr. Nicolls outlined the success of low-cost 
housing in Canada and said that more emphasis 
should be placed on dwellings in the $2,000- 
$3,000 class. Construction of such homes, he 
said, also would meet the needs of the greatest 
number of people in the United States. Mr. 
Burritt said the crusading idea should be ap- 
plied in the housing field. He said: “Paint a 
picture of green lawns, comfort and happiness, 
instead of merely lumber, brick and mortar.” 


Visualization of FHA Program for Dealers 
ls Sponsored by State Association 


On this page is reproduced a photograph 
taken at a FHA meeting recently held at Gulf- 
port, Miss. The Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has sponsored eighteen 
similar meetings at centrally located’ places 
within the State. Only people who are directly 


encouraging modernization and repairs in prep- 
aration for winter weather was explained to a 
group of 50 business leaders at the meeting, 
one of a series being held throughout the State. 
Shown inspecting the chart and poster display 
are, left to right: 


W. E. Watts, president 





Chart and poster display at FHA meeting in Gulfport, Miss., one of eighteen local demonstrations 


interested in home building have been invited 
to attend these meetings. Every retail building 
material dealer in Mississippi has been given 
an opportunity to attend at least one meeting. 
Results have been good and a great deal of 
business has been created for the retail dealers. 

The Federal Housing Administration fall 
and winter program of assisting local sponsors 
to construct low-cost demonstration homes and 


Chamber of Commerce; J. W. Brennan and 
J. P. Youngblood, business men; T. D. Davis, 
Jackson, FHA production manager; W. M. 
Lockhart, Jackson, secretary of the Mississippi 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Mrs. 
Annie Sherman, secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce. Commitments to build 45 demonstration 
homes have been secured in meetings of this 
type during the past month and a half. 





Huge Increase in Construction 


of Public Buildings 


Public and institutional buildings have again 
become an important factor in the rising build- 
ing market, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. During the month of October_con- 
tracts were awarded in the 37 Eastern States 
for $89,839,000 worth of buildings in these 
classifications, their largest volume since De- 
cember 1935. Compared with the total for 
October 1937, which was $35,085,000, last 
month’s increase was nearly 156 percent. These 
Classifications include educational buildings, hos- 
Pitals and institutions, public administrative 
buildings, social and recreational projects, and 
religious and memorial buildings. 

Continued increase in contracts for public 
non-residential building contracts is indicated 
for some months to come. From January 


through October, the Dodge organization has 
reported contemplated projects in these classi- 
fications to the amount of $1,667,000,000, or 
three times the volume of contracts awarded 
during the same period, and more than double 
the volume of contemplated projects reported 
during the first ten months of 1937. 





Builds Big New Log Camp 


TAcoMA, WasH., Nov. 12.—Walter Ryan, 
chief engineer ‘for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., revealed here this week that logging will 
begin early in 1939 at the company’s new camp, 
McDonald, fifteen miles west of Chehalis. It 
will employ a crew of about 300. The timber 
to be cut is largely Douglas fir, and was at 
one time part of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
holdings. The supply is believed ample for 
fifteen years’ operations. 


Lumber Firm to Build Model 
Certigrade Home 


Co_umsus, Wis., Nov. 15.—Arrangements 
are being completed by the Walker Lumber Co., 
here, for the formal opening of its. Certigrade 
Home, which has been constructed by the firm 
as a demonstration project, according to C. S 
Walker, president of the lumber firm. This is 
the type of model home built by the Red Cedar 
Shingie Bureau in Washington, D. C. last 
spring, in co-operation with the National Retail 

umber Dealers Association. 

“The Certigrade Home represents the ultimate 
in small home construction; planned and built 
with great care, it is complete as to detail, offer- 
ing maximum room for the space utilized; large, 
well shaped rooms and ample closet space are 
among its characteristics,” Mr. Walker ex- 
plained. 
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Quality Marketing Is 
Aim of Southern Pine 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 10.—Further re- 
finement of certain Southern Pine Association 
grade rules, as a means of assisting retail 
dealers in the marketing of yellow pine lumber, 
was discussed in a two-day meeting ending 
here today, by the adverflsing and trade exten- 
sion committee of that organization, at which 
problems rising from the wage-hour law were 
considered. The improvement of the grades, it 
was revealed, would possibly result in narrow- 
ing the qualities that may be delivered, and, 
coincidentally, narrowing quotations on bids, 
particularly on jobs requiring official SPA 
grade marked lumber. 

The decision of the committee to place such 
revisions before the grade rule committee of 
the association for consideration as to practi- 
cability, from manufacturing as well as mar- 
keting viewpoints, was based on experiences 
gained by manufacturer sales departments, and 
by retail dealers in those markets where official 
grade mark requirements have been established 
by FHA, and in supplying lumber on Govern- 
ment agency orders under the same conditions. 

It has been tentatively indicated that the 
trade extension recommendations will be con- 
sidered by the grade rule committee, of which 
W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., is chairman, 
at a meeting sometime around the middle of 
January. 


Would Strengthen Quality Marketing 


During the two-day sessions, speakers lauded 
the progress achieved by the lumber industry 
through recognition of official grade mark by 
the FHA and other Governmental as well as 
by private-industry groups. Retailers, it was 
said, were being aided in their efforts to mer- 
chandise quality products by the protection 
afforded through the grade mark stipulation. 

Further strengthening of the quality market- 
ing movement through extension of official 
SPA inspection, even to the extent of assign- 
ment of additional inspectors to the extension 
forces, was deemed by members of the commit- 
tee to be desirable. In this connection, advocates 
of rigid grade mark enforcement led in discus- 
sion of a proposal that no allowances be granted 
by manufacturers on shipments of such lumber 
without official inspection in which disallowed 
pieces would be re-marked by the SPA in- 
spector. This matter was indicated as also 
scheduled for consideration by the grade, rule 
committee in its January meeting. 


Discuss Effect of Wage-Hour Law 


At the opening of yesterday’s session, E. L. 
Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., chairman of the com- 
mittee, called on manufacturers in attendance 
to report on operations in their localities since 
effective date of the wage-hour act on Oct. 24. 
The consensus was that production had declined 
about 20 percent, due to cessation of activities 
of some smaller and intermediate-sized opera- 
tions. Big mills, it was indicated, are continu- 
ing in accordance with the terms of the law, 
and, in those cases where output of smaller 
units: is purchased, payments have been in- 
creased to make compliance possible. A num- 
ber of smaller sawmills were reported as run- 
ning on a temporary basis to determine their 
own ability to comply with the law’s provisions. 
Mills whose principal markets lie within State 
lines were reported withdrawing from inter- 
state trade. 


Urges Aggressive Merchandising Efiorts 


O. N. Cloud, of Shreveport, La., was called 
upon to lead in the discussions of the commit- 
tee. He outlined the merchandising problems 


faced by the industry, some of which have 
been aggravated by the wage-hour law. These, 
he indicated, lie within the general scope of 
intrastate vs. interstate mill competition, and 
that offered by inter-species and substitute con- 
tests for markets. Remedy, he urged, may be 
found in needed modification of the SPA grade 
rules, intensive promotion of grade marked 
lumber, more accurate determination of produc- 
tion costs, and aggressive trade extension work 
among all specifiers, users, and financiers hav- 
ing anything to do with construction. Mr. 
Cloud expressed the view that the industry 
faces a critical period, and recommended the 
naming of sub-committees to review and submit 
specific proposals for the committee as a whole 
to act upon. 

Discussion of phases of the manufacturer’s 
problems by staff members followed, with A. S. 
Boisfontaine, assistant SPA secretary, pointing 
to creation of greater good will of distributors 
through such joint campaigns as successfully 





E. L. KURTH 
Keltys, Tex. 
Committee Chairman 


Oo. N. CLOUD 
Shreveport, La. 
Lead Discussions 


staged in Dallas, Tex., intensive work for gen- 
eral acceptance and specification of official 
grade marked southern pine. 

After some discussion, the committee placed 
itself on record as opposing any move toward 
encouragement of State wage-hour legislation 
as a means of reducing competition from mills 
selling within a State. 


Committees Handle Inspection Problems 


An extended discussion followed. on the sub- 
jects of SPA inspections; study of quantitative 
demands for the various sizes of southern pine 
items; variances between lumber shipped on 
the same grade from different mills; sap 
stains; railroad specifications; and interest of 
engineers in extension of stress value allot- 
ments to various items. 

These various questions were referred to the 
following committees, which held sessions dur- 
ing the morning of the second day, and re- 
ported back to full committee this afternoon: 

On interstate vs. intrastate mill competi- 
tion—E. E. Hall, Houston, Tex., chairman; 
L. F. Nelson, Century, Fla.; Temple Webber, 
Texarkana, Tex.; Dawson W. Winn, Laurel, 
Miss.; and J. P. Voss, Bernice, La. 

On inter-species and substitute competition 


—O. N. Cloud, Shreveport, La., chairman; 
W. J. Yardley, St. Louis, Mo.; C. E. Klumb, 
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Trade Extension Committee Considers 
Intrastate Small-Mill Competition and 
Trucking, Grade Revision and Inspection 


Problems 


DeFuniak Springs, Fla.; Herbert Moss, Ro- 
chelle, La.; E. H. McGill, Electric Mills, Miss.; 
De Vere Dierks, Kansas City. 

On grade rule revision—John L. Avery, 
Shreveport, La., chairman; Earl M. McGowin, 
Chapman, Ala.; Joseph Foley, Foley, Fla.; 
J. Kirby Herndon, Houston, Tex.; O. S. Lim- 
baugh, Hammond, La.; and D. W. Thompson, 
Keltys, Tex. 

On freight rates—L. W. Riggs, Elizabeth, 
La., chairman; David Miller, Brewton, Ala.; 
J. E. Crosby, Shamrock, Fla.; and J. R. Bemis, 
Prescott, Ark. 


South Can Grow Timber for Future 


In this afternoon’s session, A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic and conservation manager, told the 
manufacturers that southern pine promised to 
be the quality lumber of the future because of 
the ability of the South to grow timber. The 
present chaotic condition of competition be- 
tween mills and the pulp interests for the prod- 
ucts of the woodlots, he prophesied, will give 
way to the re-integration of large holdings 
with ample opportunity alike for the lumber 
manufacturers and pulp mills, the latter to 
take thinnings, and lumber mill the merchant- 
able timber under selective cutting programs. 
The industry, he said, can grow what it wants. 


To Study Truck and Rail Delivery Costs 


An interesting discussion of the short-haul 
tonnage revealed that a large proportion of 
small-mill lumber, according to J. P. Voss, 
was moved by trucks. The retailer, he advised, 
must avoid deliveries direct to contractors, or 
else run the risk of disruption of his distribu- 
tion. Mr. Voss said 87 percent of small-mill 
output in North Louisiana is trucked, and cited 
a delivery on one order of 187,000 feet. 

The committee instructed the traffic depart- 
ment to prepare comparable rail statistics show- 
ing delivery costs to selected competitive mar- 
kets of southern pine, and competitive items 
expressed in applied units. 

A resolution adopted by the committee also 
requested the grade rule committee to make a 
study of No. 1 and No. 2 dimension, with a 
view toward approving stress ratings and di- 
vision of the grades to narrow deliveries and 
quotations. It also suggested study of No. 1 
in common boards and finish grades, with a view 
to possible separation; possible creation of a 
droppings grade in flooring, ceiling and siding; 
possible creation of a No. 2 strip grade; dis- 
cussion of 3%-inch and 25/32-inch (dressed) 
boards and shiplap; and consideration of sap 
stain. 

W. T. Murray, grade rule committee chair- 
man, gave assurance of the committee’s co- 
operation with the advertising and trade ex- 
tension committee. 

Action on the question of intrastate vs inter- 
state competition was deferred pending further 
study. 


Suggests Measures to Aid Merchandising 


Recommendations of Mr. Cloud’s sub-com- 
mittee included one that sales forces make de- 
tailed reports of competitive conditions; that 
services of SPA inspectors be extended to all 
Governmental agencies, specifiers, buyers and 
home financing institutions to assure delivery 
of quality lumber when specified; that grade 
marked lumber be promoted aggressively; and 
that certain other measures pertaining to pro- 
ducing and marketing be investigated to ascer- 
tain whether yellow pine interests could be 
furthered by their adoption. 

In the absence of Mr. Kurth, Mr. Cloud 
presided over today’s sessions. 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


Annual Meeting of Eastern Ontario 
Dealers Association 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association was held in the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, on Nov. 3. 

Officers elected are: 

President—E. Keith Davidson, 
Davidson’s Sons, Ottawa. 

Vice-President—P. T. Davis, Mayno Davis 
Lumber Co., Ottawa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. J. O’Byrne, French 
Lumber Co., Ottawa. 

Last year’s Board of Directors was reap- 
pointed, as follows: 

W. D. Clarkner, Kenmore; H. W. A. Beatty, 
Pembroke; W. G. Thom, Smiths Falls; W. R 
Allan, Kingston; Allan Grimes, Ottawa. 

An item of an unusual nature was a resolu- 
tion submitted by the nominating committee: 

That all members of the Association who 
have sons of sixteen years or older in their 
families, whom they have fond hopes of mak- 
ing their successors, or anyone in the employ 
of a firm who is making the business of that 
firm his life work, should bring him or them 
to the semi-annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which will be held in May next. 

This resolution was greeted with applause, 
and carried unanimously. 

The secretary-manager of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association was invited to ad- 
dress the meeting and spoke at some length in 
regard to the work carried on by the Provin- 
cial association during the present year. Its 
activities had related chiefly to the National 
Housing Act, the exemption of small sawmills 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
had been strongly opposed, the trucking of small 
mill lumber output direct to the job, the advis- 
ing of members as to the effect of the removal 
of the sales tax from lumber and building ma- 
terials, and a few problems relating to trade 
ethics which had come before the Association. 

At the conclusion of the morning session, the 
members held a luncheon at the Chateau 
Laurier, when they were joined by a number of 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Following the 
luncheon, an address was given on the Na- 
tional Housing Act, by J. E. Jones, Ottawa, a 
member of the Housing Administration staff. 
The Housing Act was also the subject of a 
talk at the afternoon session by W. J. LeClair, 
Toronto, Manager of the White Pine Bureau, 
who told of the efforts being made by the Bu- 
reau to make it a big success. He pointed out 
in partcular that F. W. Nicolls, administrator 
of the Act, was strongly in favor of the erec- 
tion of frame houses, realizing that it was prac- 
tically necessary to construct such houses in 
order to comply with the requirements of the 
Act for low-cost homes. 

At the afternon session, a short address was 
delivered by G. B. Van Blaricom, editor of the 


James 


Canada Lumberman, who also dealt with the 
Housing Act. 

The dealers at the meeting held a long dis- 
cussion of the Housing Act, most of them ex- 
pressing strong approval of its various fea- 
tures. A resolution was carried instructing the 
secretary of the Eastern O. R. L. D. A. to 
write to the Housing Administration and sug- 
gest that the administration request the Govern- 
ment to set aside a sum of money to be de- 


45 


voted to advertising the Housing Act, by 
broadcasting stations, in the same manner as 
the Federal Housing Act is promoted by broad- 
casts in the United States. 

A warm discussion took place during the 
afternoon meeting, on competition of lumber 
delivered by trucks direct from the mill to the 
job. The secretary-manager of the O. R. L. 
D. A. reported on the efforts now in progress 
between the Wholesale Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation and the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association to find some solution for this diffi- 
culty. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon meeting, 
E. Keith Davidson, the new president, was 
conducted to the chair by the retiring president, 
C. J. Mahoney. 


Northeast Missourians Stirred by Well 
Informed Dealers 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Nov. 14.—The twenty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association was held at 
Kirksville on Nov. 10, with over 250 members 
and their wives registered, thus surpassing the 
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attendance mark of last year. A hostess commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. John A. Waddill, chair- 
man, Mrs. Horace Mills, Mrs. S. W. Arnold, 
and Mrs. Chellis E. White, planned a program 
which included an automobile tour and a tea 
that kept the ladies pleasantly occupied. The 
evening program was begun with a banquet 
after which Miss Dorothy Jepson entertained 
with vocal solos, and F. T. Brown, district sales 
manager of Lehigh Portland Cement Co., de- 





livered an address entitled “Clearing Skies.” 
The day was concluded with a floor show of 
which Leland Lay was master of ceremonies. 

The business session was convened at 1:30 
P. M. in the dining room of the Travelers Ho- 
tel, and the address of welcome was delivered 
by Lee J. Patton, mayor of Kirksville. The first 
address was given by J. D. McCarthy, secre- 
tary, Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation who used as his subject, ““Homes and 
America.” Joe Sanders, Jr., Insulite Co., used 
“Be Yourself” as his topic, and with it, aroused 
and stimulated his audience. Charles Hestwood, 
Kansas City editor, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of improper practices of distribu- 
tion. 

Following these addresses, a lively dealer dis- 
cussion was conducted under the leadership of 
Wm. E. Partee, Hannibal, Mo. James A. Es- 
tes, executive assistant, FHA, St. Louis, was 
called upon to answer many questions effecting 
FHA loans. Other subjects considered during 
the open discussion had to do with factors ad- 
verse to fair profits in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, factors that handicap the dealer from pur- 
chasing advantageously, and the availability of 
competent carpenters for all kinds of work. One 
of the questions raised was whether the dealers 
feel that a manufacturer can establish retail 
prices for building supplies which will work 
equally well for all types of retail lumber yards. 
A number of other questions affecting distribu- 
tion and sales opportunities were discussed in 
detail. 

R. L. Russell, retiring president, introduced 
the officers for the coming year who were 
elected near the close of the meeting. The new 
officers are P. E. Jepson, Macon, president; 
John Waddill, Kirksville, vice president; and 
Sam Arnold, Jr., Kirksville, secretary-treasurer. 
Newly elected directors are: J. D. Robey, Mon- 
roe City; Charles Hanger; Milan; and W. L. 
Henry, Louisiana. 
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California Retailers “Get Set” For 


Doing a Better Selling Job--New Era Calls For New Methods 
--What They Are, and How Applied, Told By Experts 


PASADENA, CA.ir., Nov. 12.—Problems of 
the lumber industry on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding climbing costs of operation, mounting 
taxes, and a need for salesmanship, were dis- 
cussed and solutions offered at the 19th annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, held Nov. 3 to 5 at the 
Hotel Huntington, this city. Attendance at the 
three-day event totaled 596. 

Arthur A. Hood, Housing Guild manager for 
the Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, in his 
address explained the meaning of the “new 





ARE YOU A NEW ERA 
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era.” He said the lumber yard of the future 
must become the community’s “department 
store” where homes are to be planned from the 
plumbing in the basement to the shingles on 
the roof; and including financing. 

Paul E. Kendall, educational director of the 
Merchandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Rochester, N. Y., 
revealed what the lumbermen of the nation 
have already done in preparing for the new era. 
The non-profit organization he represents has 
been studying problems of the lumber industry. 
A survey conducted by Tradeways (Inc.), New 
York, he asserted, consisting of boiled-down in- 
formation from the lumber-yards of 48 States, 
indicates that production, plant equipment and 
man-power are of the best in the industry; 
sales methods form the weak link. Mr. Ken- 
dall said the Institute has mapped out an eight 
months’ program to correct the weakness in 
the industry, which he here announced for the 
first time before any State or regional conven- 
tion. 

Objectives of the program are: Selling, from 
the customer’s viewpoint; establishing mutual 
confidence between lumbermen, contractors and 
the consumer; guiding financing; explaining 
products; winning agreement verbally with cus- 
tomer before he signs on the dotted line; over- 
coming sales difficulties; maintaining sound re- 
lationships, and, in the end, getting’ more 
business. 

“Lumbermen of America need to realize that 
sales are now a matter of people, and not prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. Kendall. “Why do people buy? 
People are not in the market to trade sticks 
and stones for pieces of metal. Nor are the 
lumbermen selling sticks and stones. They are 
selling comfort to our friends—the consumers 
of the nation.” 


Mr. Hood warned that lumbermen “must 





MERCHANDISING INSTI- 
TUTE SWINGS INTO ACTION 
WITH BROAD PROGRAM 





control the flow of money as well as materials.” 
“There is no need to antagonize the contrac- 
tor,” the Johns-Manville official said. “There 
are 135,000 contractors in America in the build- 
ing business. Each one takes seven-twelfths of 
his time to sell five-twelfths of his time. When 
he bids against other contractors, he is not only 
auctioning off his own services, but your prod- 
ucts. What does he do? He goes to the chis- 
eler, gets a low price on lumber and then ap- 
pears in the office of the established lumber 


SELL COMFORT—NOT MaA- 
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dealer and asks: ‘What are you going to do 
about it?’ I have been told of this experience 
by one thousand dealers in one thousand towns 
of the United States. 

“If the lumber dealer adopted the department 
store idea, causing the consumer to come to 
him through the front door, and not the back 
door opened by the contractor, the lumber 
dealer will not be antagonizing the contractor,” 
Mr. Hood added. “On the contrary, both par- 
ties will gain. The contractor will save that 
seven-twelfths of his year that he is not actu- 
ally producing.” 

Mr. Hood also told of the vast amount of 
money in the banks awaiting building activities, 
coupled with one of the greatest shortages of 
houses in American history. 

The problem of how to get the money in the 
banks moving through the lumber yards and 
into the entire building industry may be solved, 
according to R. E. Saberson, trade promotion 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. In- 
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stallment buying, he said, answers the question. 
Financiers of America, Mr. Saberson declared, 
after an exhaustive survey conducted by a 
group of them in 1935, learned that the building 
industry forms the safest and most profitable 
means for investment in these uncertain times. 
But, he suggested, there are new factors in this 
old business. 

“The richest agricultural country in the world 
finds itself 20 years behind in farm building,” 
he said. “Property in the United States has 
been grossly neglected since the fall of 1929. 
Buildings depreciate at the rate of 2 percent 
per year. One needs only to realize how little 
re-building has been done in 10 years, and know 
the total value of buildings in the United States, 
to appreciate the vastness of the market ahead. 

“America has been steadily falling behind in 
normal home construction. By 1929 inventors 
reached their peak in discovering new. things 





“$5.60 A MONTH” AND NO 
QUESTIONS ASKED 


to make everyone dissatisfied with the old. 
Property, therefore, is going out of date more 
rapidly than ever before. Banks are filled with 
unused dollars, while the credit, of Americans 
was never better. 

Seventy-six American industries, not the lum- 
ber industry, operate on the installment basis,” 
Mr. Saberson added. “Whether you like it or 
not, it’s the new American way of doing busi- 
ness. 

“I disagree with many lumbermen who say 
installment buying brought on the depression. 





GET MONEY IN BANKS 
MOVING THROUGH 
LUMBER YARDS 





On the contrary, during the past decade it was 
the installment debts that were paid. The others 
were paid off on a discount basis, if at all. 
Lumbermen of America should welcome the 
installment plan. It has offered the chance to 
take from the neck of the retail lumber dealer 
the iron heel of the price-buyer. It gives the 
opportunity to sell homes, roofs, new rooms in 
the attic or recreation rooms in the basement, 
direct to the man who ultimately pays the bill 
—in installments—the American consumer.” 

Mr. Saberson cited five or six incidents illus- 
trating the new method of lumber selling. He 
told of a sign posted on a well-built garage in 
the front yard of a Wisconsin lumber yard 
which read, $96.50 Cash.” Both garage and 
sign were weatherbeaten one year later when 
the firm sold out. The first act of the new 
owner was to take down the sign and repaint 
it with: “Yours for $5.60 per month.” Before 
the paint on the sign was dry, a customer ap- 
peared, bought the garage and didn’t even stop 
to ask “how many months?” 

While other speakers opened up vistas of 
new business in the new era ahead, E. C. 
Parker, treasurer Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, took a rather pessimistic view of 
the situation because of ever-mounting costs to 
the dealer in the lumber business. 

“Today we never see our best customers,” 
he said. “We contact them through an ava- 
lanche of gasoline consuming salesmen. We are 
in an era of ‘shot-gun deliveries’ and ‘silk shirt 
equipment’.” Wages, Mr. Parker said, have 
gone up 29 percent in the five years’ average, 
if one forgets the amount of work done by the 
worker in a 1938 eight-hour day as compared 
with 20 years ago. Taxes have added to the 
burden. The speaker traced the tax bill on one 
piece of Los Angeles property owned by his 
company, which in 1934 was $836, and in 1938 
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was $2,611. The California sales tax, he said, 
is the better form of taxation, but the most 
expensive to the lumberman. 

Mr. Parker revealed a plan now being worked 
out by California lumbermen to reduce the cost 
of the State’s unemployment insurance tax. 
This plan is being tried out on a five-year basis 
to determine the amount at the end of that 
period. Unemployment means increased pay- 
ments from the unemployment insurance fund. 
California lumbermen, he said, are now com- 
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pleting details of a program by which labor 
will be interchanged within the industry itself. 
This will prevent “picking men off the streets” 
in rush times, thereby keeping down the costs 
of the unemployment insurance premiums—an 
important factor in the mounting costs of being 
in the lumber business. 

Carleton B. Tibbetts, president of the Los 
Angeles Steel Casting Co. and a member of the 
California Unemployment Reserves Commission, 
urged that lumbermen demand State’s rights 
and be free from federal regimentation. He 
spoke on “Coming Changes in Unemployment 
Reserves Laws.” Mr. Tibbetts scored the Fed- 
eral Labor and Social Security boards for in- 
terference in States, and urged that the em- 
ployment service be transferred from the 





SWING OPEN FRONT DOOR 
—CLOSE BACK DOOR 





Department of Labor to the jurisdiction of the 
Social Security board. If business takes a 
strong stand regarding operation of these 
boards, they will be listened to,” he said, add- 
ing that Washington “doesn’t know what it’s 
all about.” 

The speaker called attention to the prospect 
of a new tax covering health insurance that 
may be deducted from pay rolls with contribu- 
tions from employers. Should this be enacted, 
he said, employers then would have to worry 
about keeping their employees healthy in order 
to preserve their reserve accounts. 

The association elects officers at its March 
meeting, at which time resolutions are acted 
upon. The annual session just closed is devoted 
entirely to discussions of problems facing the 
industry. 

The convention was arranged under the gen- 
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eral chairmanship of George Lounsberry, of 
Lounsberry & Harris. The following commit- 
tees handled details for the event: 

Program committee—Everett Parker, of 
Patten-Blinn Lumber Co.; Glenn Miner, of 
Whiting-Mead Co.; J. B. Hall, of Owens- 
Parks Lumber:Co.; Asa Fickling, of Fickling 
Lumber Co., and Charles Cooper, of W. E. 
Cooper Lumber Co. 

Entertainment committee—Lathrop Leish- 
man, of Crown Hill Lumber & Mill Co.; Earl 
Johnson, of Johnson Lumber Co.; Paul Orban, 
of Orban Lumber Co.; Will Davies, of Patten 
& Davies, and Steve Hathaway, of Sunkist 
Lumber Co. 

Finance committee—Paul MHallingby, of 
Hammond Lumber Co.; Ralph Baker, of Hay- 
ward Lumber & Investment Co.; John W. 
Fisher, of Fisher-Swarts Lumber Co.; Bert 
McKee, of San Pedro Lumber Co., and Russell 
Mullin, of Burbank Lumber Co. 

Ladies’ committee—Mrs. William Davies, 
Mrs. C. M. Cooper, Mrs. Paul Hallingby, Mrs. 
L. J. Hathaway, Mrs. Earl Johnson, Mrs. L. 
K. Leishman, Mrs. Paul Orban and Mrs. 
George Riley. 

Following are the officers of the association: 
J. O. Handley, of M. J. Murphy, Inc., Carmel, 
president; E. C. Parker, of Patten-Blinn Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, vice president, and War- 
ren O. Tillson, Tillson Lumber Co., Modesto, 
treasurer. 





BUSINESS MUST TAKE 
STRONG STAND AGAINST 
REGIMENTATION 


Wood Box Industry Seeks to Maintain, 
Extend Markets 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 13.—At the con- 
clusion of a heavy business schedule, Grant 
Dixon, Western Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 
Spokane, Wash., was unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the National Wooden Box Association 
at its semi-annual convention at the Jonathan 
Club, here, Nov. 4. On the preceding day, the 
Pacific Division met at the club. Both meet- 
ings were held here on invitation of Herman 
Paine, dean of Pacific Coast box manufacturers 
and head of the Southern California Box Co., 
who was host to the groups at a banquet and 
entertainment on Thursday evening, Nov. 3. 

Other national association officers elected 
were J. H. Dunning, L. F. Powell, and W. S. 
Johnson, vice presidents; P. J. Galbraith, treas- 
urer; and C. D. Hudson, secretary-manager. 

The national association meeting was opened 
with President Nathan Tufts, Greenfield, Mass., 
presiding. Frank N. Blagen, president of the 
Pacific Division, made a brief address of wel- 
come. Reports from the six regional groups 
of the association outlined their work. 

President Tufts recommended that the indus- 
try study the methods used by manufacturers 
of competitive containers, and expansion of 
the association’s advertising and publicity. 

C. D. Hudson, secretary-manager, pointed out 
that the association now represents approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the nation’s commercial 
volume of wooden boxes and shook. He called 
particular attention to the association’s coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce in 
Preparation of a booklet, “American Wooden 
Boxes and Crates,” to be off the press during 
November. 

In the national wooden box design contest, 
J. H. Dobbin, chairman, announced awards. 

_At the meeting of the Pacific Division on 
Nov. 3, G. Carlberg, Jr., secretary, pointed 
out that from the statistical point of view the 





western shook industry was in a relatively 
good position considering lower prices on fruits 
and vegetables. 


In connection with the report of the trans- 
portation committee of the Pacific Division— 
Dwight M. Swobe, chairman—C. D. Hudson 
emphasized the necessity for continued effort 
in enlightening citrus growers and shippers as 
well as buyers on the advantages of the sturdy 
two-compartment nailed box. 


W. E. Arblaster, chairman southern Cali- 
fornia committee, reported the situation in re- 
gard to the use of second-hand containers in 
the Los Angeles area had improved. R. L. 
Ferral, of the grading rules and specifications 
committee, reported that there had been no 
changes made. E. D. Young association grad- 
ing inspector, said the variations in size of cars 
made it difficult to formulate a standard set 
of loading rules. I. E. Kesterson, chairman 
trade promotion committee, briefly outlined its 
work. 

J. H. Dobbin, president Wooden Box Insti- 
tute, pointed to additional problems created by 
the intrusion of Governmental commissions into 
prorating, advertising and general regulation 
of the produce business. Roscoe Duthies, of 
the Klamath Falls office of the Institute, told 
of mill area trade promotion work. 


Upon a motion of W. C. Strong, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., a resolution authorized 
appointment of a committee to confer with the 
Surplus Commodities Corp., and co-operate 
with shippers in an effort to secure the use of 
wooden boxes. 





OF BEES, more than 200 tons were handled 
by the Railway Express Agency in April, May 
and June, 1938, from seven southern States 
located east of the Mississippi River. 
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LUMBER CO. 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 















With 41 years’ experience serving lumber 
dealers . . with a choice timber supply 
of over 11/2 billion feet . . with a modern 
mill and up-to-the-minute manufacturing 
facilities . . we offer you finest products 
of Douglas Fir, White Fir and Ponderosa 
Pine. High-altitude Fir, especially suited 
to construction work. Let us quote. Write 
Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. M. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
| PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 
Box Shooks and Crates 
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100% Dealer Distribution 


We solicit business from lumber 
dealers and supply them with all 


SOUTHERN and WESTERN WOODS 
P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WASHINGTON. D.C. MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


418 Colorado Bidg. 
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Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. | 
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Appalachian Hardwoods 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Nov. 30—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual. 


Dec. 5—Northwestern 
Association, 


Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 5-9—National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. Annual meeting of the Congress of 
American Industry. 


Dec. 7-9—Carolina Lumber and Building Supply 
yr cr Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. 
nnual. 


Dec. 10—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting and Forest Policy Conference of 
Private and Official Pacific Coast Agencies. 


Jan. 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Jan. 11—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 11-13—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
nnual. 


Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
— Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
nnual, 


Jan. 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 83—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual 
convention and merchandising clinic. 


Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Annual. 

10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 


14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 

Annual, 

Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual, 

Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 

March 26-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 

tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual convention will 

be a cruise to Cuba on S. S. Rotterdam. 


April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Northwestern Hardwood Annual 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—The North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold its fiftieth annual convention here on 
the afternoon and evening of Dec. 5. The pro- 
gram will combine social and business features, 
the afternoon being devoted to reports of offi- 
cers and committees and the election of officers. 
The annual dinner, which will be attended by a 
number of invited guests, will follow and there 
will be a bridge tournament in the evening. The 
committee in charge is comprised of C. C. 
Campbell, chairman; L. S. Clark and L. S. 
Tuttle. 





Annual to Be "Best Yet" 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—Nearly 150 
exhibitors have made reservations for space at 
the 49th annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held here Jan. 
17, 18 and 19, it is reported by Ormie C. Lance, 
secretary of the organization. The convention, 
while it is expected to be the “best yet,” will 
also be in the nature of a runner-up to a still 
bigger meeting in 1940, when the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization will be celebrated. 





Dates Named For Virginia Annual 


RicHMonpD, Va., Nov. 14.—Announcement is 
made that the thirteenth annual convention of 
the Virginia Building Material Association will 
be held Feb. 16-17. The place of meeting is the 
John Marshall Hotel, this city. 


Western Retailers’ Annual Feb. 23-25 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 14.—It has been de- 
cided to hold the thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Feb. 23-25. The convention will assemble in the 
Multnomah Hotel, this city. Details regarding 
the program will be forthcoming later. 








Tells of Progress of Wisconsin 
Convention Plans 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 15.—One hundred 
and twenty-one exhibitors had signed for space 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium, as of Nov. 10, 
for the exposition to be staged in conjunction 
with the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation 49th annual convention to be held in 
Milwaukee Feb. 14-16, according to Secretary 
Don Montgomery. 

The directors approved publication of the 
1939 Convention Year Book, and the trade show 
in conjunction with the convention. Exhibitors 
will be feted at a dinner the Monday evening 
preceding the convention. 

It was agreed that the association should meet 
with the American Bituminous Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Fuel 
Dealers’ Association, to determine if it would 


be advisable to attempt the elimination of the 
5-cents additional emergency charge on all-rail 
coal. 

Other reports included that by Ken King, 
field secretary, on club activities throughout 
Wisconsin; James T. Drought, counsel, on the 
Wage and Hour Law; J. H. Herold on truck- 
ing as pertains to the coal industry, and H. J. 
McDermott, on the mortgage department. 


Negotiate on Ocean Rates 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 14.—Members of 
the traffic and transportation committee of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association met in 
New Orleans on Nov. 15 with representatives 
of the Gulf Associated Freight Conferences, 
for the purpose of negotiating terms of ex- 
clusive-user contracts for hardwood lumber for 
the new year, 





National Hardwood Secretary Sur- 
veys Baltimore as Possible 


Convention City 

BALTIMORE, Mp., November 16.—John W. 
McClure, secretary National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, spent two days in Baltimore 
conferring with members of the trade as to the 
expediency of holding the next annual conven- 
tion of his organization in this city. He found 
much sentiment in favor of the proposition. Mr. 
McClure was shown about by D. Carlyle Mac- 


Lea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., and J. J. 
Kidd, of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co.,, 
both of whom are officers in the National 
Wholesale Lumber Yard Distributors’ Associa- 
tion and therefore clcsely allied with the Hard- 
wood association. 





Addresses Lumbermen's Group 


Lipsy, Mont., Nov. 14.—Western Homes 
Foundation was discussed and explained by 
Walter Howard of Helena, representing the 
Montana Retail Lumbermen’s association, to a 
group of lumbermen and employees at the office 
of the J. Neils Lumber Company, here, last 
week. Mr. Howard said that the Foundation 
was started to counteract criticism of the lum- 
ber industry. He showed model homes, motion 
pictures, and explained what the lumberman had 
to offer to his customers today. Walter Neils, 
who led the discussion which followed Mr. 
Howard’s talk, also emphasized how much more 
the customer gets for his building dollar than 
in years past. 





Southern Cypress Manufacturers to 
Convene Nov. 30 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 14.—Plans have 
been announced for the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association Convention, to be 
held here on Nov. 30. The meeting, a one-day 
affair, as usual will be held in the Hotel May- 
flower. 








LET’S CALL A SPADE 
A SPADE..Stop using 
the misleading name 
“Oregon Pine” 


I. the interest of good trade 
practice and of avoiding the present 
confusion among consumers of lumber, 
the undersigned lumber manufacturers’ 
associations earnestly recommend that the 
use of the term “Oregon Pine” or “O. P.” 
be discontinued. 

Although this term has been used by the 
trade in some sections for many years, it is 


lied ie f; 1 . 
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by the public. 

What the trade has known as “Oregon 
Pine’ 1s not pine at all. Recognizing this 
fact, the wood is designated by its producers 
by the standardized common name of 
“Douglas Fir,” or by the scientific botanical 


(OVER) 














name Psewdotsuga taxifolia. Douglas Fir 
is the term used also by the United States 
Forest Service and other governmental 
agencies when referring to this important 
timber species and its products. 

Confusion over the name “Oregon Pine” 
arises from the fact that there are three 
Western Pines marketed and used in much 
of the same terruory. These are. Idaho 
Whiue Pine (Pinus monticola), Ponderosa 
Pine (Pius ponderosa) and Sugar Pine 
(Pinus lambertrana), all true pine species. 
Much of the Ponderosa Pine is manufactured 
in Oregon, which situation simply increases 
the possibility of confusion. 

With your help the erroneous term 
“Oregon Pine” as applied to Douglas Fir 
can be dropped: You are urged, therefore, 
to use the name Douglas Fir when you 
mean Fig; and co use the specific common 
name for Pine when you mean Pine. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Searle, Washingtoa 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
Portland, Oregon 
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ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 














CHECK 

YOUR ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 

NEEDS | |. ESSCO HARDWOODS 

WRITE | | ESSCO WEST COAST Woops 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 











It's the best of good business practice to 
recommend and sell ESSCO Precision Lum- 
ber Products. Because they have the extra 
quality and value that come through extra 
care and skill in every process of produc- 
tion. 


The lumber, cut from virgin timber, is man- 
ufactured in modern mills, on up-to-date 
precision machines, by men skilled in their 
trade, it has all the refinements and im- 
provements that new-day standards de- 
mand. 


This is the lumber that has given complete’ 


and continuous satisfaction for 59 years; the 
kind of lumber that builders remember, and 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS 


1111 R. A. Long Bldg. 





ask for, again and again. Satisfying your 
most exacting customers, it is a real busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


There is an ESSCO product for practically 
every lumber need .. . Southern Pine, West- 
ern Pine, Choice Hardwoods... Oak Floor- 
ing of beauty and durability. 


Back of ESSCO Quality is a broad-gauged 
service that assures promptness, care and 
accuracy in the filling of your orders. 


Why not stock up now with these time- 
tested ESSCO Products? Your inquiries and 
orders will have our careful and immediate 
attention. 


S4LEs 





Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





| Points the Way Le Consumer Acceptance and Greater PROFITS 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main Pras 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
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OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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350,000 Feet = ae 
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Modern 

Facility 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Macnab OREGON 


MERSHON, EDDY, 
PARKER COMPANY 


Saginaw, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 
GENUINE WHITE PINE 
WINDOW & DOOR FRAMES 


Venetian Blind Slats, Specialties 
to order in both Hardwoods 
and Softwoods 


We are wholesale dealers in Northern White 
Pine, Norway. Spruce and Hemlock—Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Hemlock, Fir, 
Cedar, Western Spruce, Sugar Pine and other 


forest products. 


MEET ME IN 
19 N. CLARK STREET 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumber Exchange Holds Monthly 
and Prepares for Annual Meeting 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 15.— The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
at its monthly meeting held in the Merchants’ 
Club made preparations for the session to be 
held on the first Monday evening in December, 
which will be the annual event, when officers 
are elected. A committee to draw up a slate 
for the various offices was named by F. Bowie 
Smith, vice president, who occupied the chair 
in the absence of the president, Jack Waters, 
of George E. Waters & Co. This committee is 
made up of John C. Galvin, of the Horstmeier 
Lumber Co., chairman; Daniel MacLea, of 
the MacLea Lumber Co., and Charles C. 
Howard, of the Colonna-Howard Lumber Co. 

Lumber trade discussion indicated a disposi- 
tion on the part of distributors to wait until 
the effect of the wage and hour law can be 
more clearly weighed. 


Wisconsin Group Holds Its 
Monthly Meeting 


RIcHAND CENTER, WIs., Nov. 15.—Fifty-five 
retail lumber dealers and contractors attended 
the regular monthly meeting of the Richland 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Park Hotel here, at 
which President Marden Phillips, Reedsburg 
Supply Co., Cazenovia, presided. The program 
included a discussion on the new Wage and 
Hour Law. Speakers were William Craig, 
representative of the Wood Conversion Co.; 
H. A. Gorman, sales manager of the Chicago 
district of the company. Its various products 
were displayed and explained. Following ad- 








journment the group partook of a Dutch 
“lunch.” 
Says FHA Aids Hardwood 


Producers 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 17.—American enter- 
prise is facing its last industrial frontier and 
its greatest opportunity in the need for mass 
construction of small homes, B. W. Horner, 
State FHA administrator, told members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club at their semi-monthly meet- 
ing here. Mr. Horner said “The FHA is do- 
ing things for the lumber industry. For the 
first time in our history persons building and 
those buying $3000 homes want hardwood 
floors and trim.” 

J. Staley Williford, club president, presided. 
Mr. Williford announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on Dec. 1. W. H. Scales, 
architectural engineer for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, domiciled at New 
Orleans, told briefly how through his work 
lumber was included in the specifications for 
the New Orleans slum clearance projects. He 
had come to Memphis, he said, at the request 
of Southern Hardwood Producers (lInc.), 
in connection with slum clearance projects to 
be built here but which are yet in the planning 
stage. 





Aged Specimens of Wood That 
Withstood Ravages of Time 


New OreEans, La., Nov. 14.—Members of 
the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club and visi- 
tors to the club’s room in the Roosevelt Hotel 
are being treated to exhibits of splendidly pre- 
served wood which demonstrate the ability of 
this material to stand the test of time. One 
piece is a solid hand-carved Ionic column 14 
feet high, originally made from a cypress log. 
This colurhn required five men to carry it into 
the club room. It is 134 years old and was 
removed from the front of the Rand residence, 
later used for a number of years as a business 
building. From the same structure there are 
displayed posts and joists in perfectly sound 
condition. 


The exhibit also includes window sash and 
frames recovered from St. Mary’s Orphan 
Asylum, demolished a number of months ago, 
which saw 91 years of active service exposed 
to the weather. These pieces are in such sound 
condition that they could be painted and re- 
installed in another house. Pieces of weather 
boarding from St. Mary’s are also displayed, 
in equally sound condition. 





Box Secretary Shows Movies to 
His Old Friends 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 12.—Despite yester- 
day’s being Armistice day, with many offices 
here closed, C. D. Hudson, of Washington, 
D. C. secretary-manager National Wooden Box 
Association, and former president Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club, drew a large attendance at the 
regular weekly club luncheon. Mr. Hudson 
explained in detail the work of his organiza- 
tion. He was on his way east from box as- 
sociation meetings recently in San Francisco. 
Mr. Hudson showed moving pictures taken by 
himself, Will Morris, veteran Hoo-Hoo club 
secretary, acting as operator of the projector. 
Ernest Wales, Jr., of the Wales Lumber Co,, 
vice president of the club, presided. 


Lumber Sales Club Picks Delegate 
to Coming Conference 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 14.—At the meeting 
of the Baltimore and Washington Lumber Sales 
Club held last Monday evening at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Washington, G. V. Frederickson, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., the club’s 
president, was designated as its representative 
at the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Lumber Sales Conferenee, to be held in New 
York on Dec. 10. 


Speaker Tells Hoo-Hoo About 
Development of Kiln 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—The second 
of the lectures that make up the advanced 
course of instruction provided under the aus- 
pices of the Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99 was delivered 
by Philipps A. Hayward, chief forest products 
division of the Department of Commerce. In 
addition, the “students” had the aid of text 
books to push them along in their work. Mr. 
Hayward explained that -wood seasoning prin- 
ciples were known to the Egyptians, and pointed 
out that European workmen insisted on years 
of storage in a dry place. Since the modern 
dry kiln is only about fifty years old, much 
study of this subject is required. The speaker 
pointed out the advantages of seasoned lumber, 
saying that because of its lighter weight it 
brought a saving in freight rates, while the 
process of seasoning prevented rot and warp, 
insect attack and stain damage. There was also 
to be taken into account greater strength, along 
with other benefits. 

In conclusion the lecturer discussed kiln 
drying proper, giving the theory of this method 
and its advantages over air seasoning. The 
“curse” of the lumber industry, he added, was 
the improper drying of wood. Kiln-drying, Mr. 
Hayward emphasized, enhanced industrial fab- 
rication and construction. 











Southern Rates Discussed 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 14.—Negotiations 
are still being conducted between spokesmen of 
the southern lumber industry and representa- 
tives of southeastern rail carriers in the mat- 
ter of revision of rates on lumber between 
points within the South. A meeting with these 
executives was held on Oct. 26. Rate advances 
were suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the request of lumber inter- 
ests, under I. S. Docker 4432. 
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Revamps Forestry Policies 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 12.—British Colum- 
bia is about to launch a new policy and build 
a new organization to protect its greatest asset, 
the forests. The Government plans to return 
to the forests more of the big revenue that it 
has been taking out of them in the past. At 
the same time it will ask the timber industry 
to pay a sharply-increased tax on its forest 
lands. The joint contributions will wipe out 
large existing deficits in the forest protection 
fund, and leave a margin to pay for the reor- 
ganization of the forestry service, including a 
badly-needed increase in personnel. But equally 
important is a new plan for co-operation 
between the forestry service and the leading 
timber companies. The timber companies will 
rent to the Government their caterpillar 
tractors, trucks, railway rolling stock and tools, 
valued at millions of dollars, also allowing it 
to use expert technicians who operate them. 
With the prevention and fighting of fires will 
go a new program of tree planting on a scale 
never attempted before in Canada. In this pro- 
gram, unemployed young men in Government 
camps will be used. 





Intercoastal Rates and Practices 
Reported Lawful 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Nov. 12.—A special 
board of investigators recently reported to the 
U. S. Maritime Commission that the present 
rates and practices in the chartering of vessels 
or vessel space for the intercoastal trade are 
not unlawful. The investigation was _ insti- 
tuted on complaints that vessels were being 
chartered to transport lumber at below-Con- 
ference rates. In some instances, it was said, 
ships were fixed to load one commodity and 
stowed entirely different loads. The report to 
the commission advised that operators be 
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warned they are considered contract carriers 
when chartering their craft. As such, they 
should be required to furnish detailed infor- 
mation on terms and practices employed in 
letting a vessel. 


Refutes Rumors About Com- 
pany's Operations 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., Nov. 14.—Unfounded ru- 
mors which have been circulated to some extent 
throughout the woodworking industry regard- 
ing the secession of activities by J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., here, have been cited as wholly un- 
true by C. G. Engbersen, advertising manager 
of the company. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Co. will remain in busi- 
ness, he said, manufacturing, selling and servic- 
ing woodworking machines, as heretofore in the 
past 108 years. 








Reorganized Line Sets New 
Sailing Schedules 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—‘Ameri- 
can President Lines” is the new name of the 
old Dollar Steamship Lines, according to an- 
nouncement by Joseph R. Sheehan, new presi- 
dent of the Government reorganized steamship 
company. Weekly sailings are to be provided 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco to the 
Orient, fortnightly sailings around the world, 
and fortnightly sailings from Atlantic Coast 
ports. Inbound from the Orient, there will be 
a ship every two weeks. Around-the-world 
ships will arrive at two-week intervals at New 
York and Boston from the Mediterranean en 
route to California via the Panama Canal. 
Yokohama has been added as a port of call 
for the around-the-world service. All ships 
are to be reconditioned and extensively redeco- 
rated at a cost of more than $2,000,000. 


5 | 


Seatrain Advance Suspended 


New Or eans, La., Nov. 14.—New proposed 
higher rates on hardwoods and pine lumber 
from Gulf producing sections to the North 
Atlantic seaboard via the Seatrain were sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until June 1, 1939, pending investigation. 
The rates were to have been effective as of 
Nov. 1. Opposition was voiced by the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association. The in- 
creases would have practically doubled existing 
rates on all kinds of lumber moving to points 
served from the New York terminal of the 
Overseas Railroad, operator of the Seatrain. 
Normally, these movements from west of the 
Mississippi River take the coastwise rate to New 
Orleans, the Seatrain rate to Hoboken, and the 
class rates from there to destination. From 
the east side of the river, the same schedules are 
followed, except that a switching cost is added 
to reach the Belle Chasse terminal from the 
east side carriers. Under the suspended rates, 
the aggregate of the intermediates would have 
no longer applied, resulting in the application 
throughout of class rates at a much higher level. 


Pay Half Million for Timber 


SoutH BEND, WaAsH., Nov. 12.—One of the 
largest timber sales reported in recent years 
in southwest Washington was of $500,000 
worth of Pacific County timberland to the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. and Rayonier (Inc.), 
revealed this week. 








Timber Bowl Nearly Ready 


Hogutam, WasH., Nov. 12.—This city’s 
new $150,000 Timber Bowl is rapidly nearing 
completion. Primarily of timber construction, 
it will seat 12,000 persons, and be one of the 
outstanding athletic plants of the Pacific North- 
west. The Hoquiam Park Board is Sponsor. 








Interior of Biles-Coleman Factory. where “Omak Kwality” Products are made 


0.K. Frames an Trim 


“OMAK KWALITY” FRAMES. Now’s the time to 
push them. They always satisfy—and build more 
Made of Okanogan Soft Pine, 
close-grained, scientifically dried especially for this 
Need no car- 
penter “fitting” for air-tight installation. Dado work 
is perfect. Edges knife-blade keen. Surfacing glass- 
smooth. Ready sellers and good profit-payers. 


trade for dealers. 


use. They're really cabinet jobs. 


Made 
by 


to handle, store and deliver. 





Biles-Coleman 


“OMAK KWALITY” PACKAGED TRIM—Pride prod- 
uct of Biles-Coleman. The handy package keeps 
the trim spick and span, bright, clean, “new.” Easy 
Cut from famous 
Okanogan soft-textured Pine. Made in a modern 
mill by precision methodg Order “O. K." Trim and 
Frames, random or cut-to-length Mouldings, Casing, 
Base, Finish Lumber, etc., in Mixed Cars. 
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BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO., Omak, Washington 
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Building Gains Continue 


Dwelling Units Show Big Gain 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 15.—During the 
first 9 months of 1938 more than 197,000 dwell- 
ing units were provided in new buildings for 
which permits were issued in the urban areas 
of the United States, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins reported on Saturday 
last. 

“This is an increase of approximately 30,000 
units, or 18 percent, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1937,” she said. “Prac- 
tically all of this increase occurred during the 
third quarter of the year. The first 6 months 
of 1938 showed an increase of only 1 percent 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
1937, while the third quarter showed a gain of 
62 percent in the number of dwelling units 
provided over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year.” 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 100), com: 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926- 

1929 1936 1937 Nov. 

AREA— Ave. Avg. Avg. 1938 

ee <oeneeas Frame 82.7 68.4 79.0 84.6 

Brick 87.0 72.4 85.1 87.4 

Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 80.9 88.8 92.2 

Brick 112.0 85.8 93.2 95.2 

Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 80.5 86.6 

Brick 96.7 86.4 89.6 

ME cccccceus Frame 116.3 87.9 103.3 105.9 

Brick 120.3 94.2 110.5 109.8 

GD bce ceaes Frame 109.2 97.2 104.8 109.0 

Brick 114.2 102.9 110.7 111.3 

Cincinnati ......Frame 100.5 84.5 98.8 99.7 

Brick 105.0 89.9 106.1 103.1 

Cleveland ...... Frame 107.2 91.7 105.1 105.6 

Brick 113.4 98.8 112.3 108.8 

po ee Frame 103.1 82.5 89.9 93.6 

Brick 107.3 87.1 95.2 94.4 

MONUEE nccscears Frame 95.0 ... 111.9 111.1 

Brick 99.7 oo 225.7 136.6 

Detroit . ..-Frame 103.3 80.6 93.9 95.8 

Brick 108.4 85.9 100.7 100.5 

Kansas City....Frame 100.3 eo S68 305 

Brick 106.5 . 104.4 107.2 

Los Angeles.....Frame 92.7 93.4 88.4 

Brick 97.9 97.3 94.8 

Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 88. 6 101.6 100.8 

Brick 98.2 93.6 107.6 104.2 

New Orleans....Frame 93.3 73.4 83.4 86.3 

Brick << ; 78.8 87.0 87.9 

New York City.Frame 1 96.4 110.5 121.2 

Brick i384 101.8 115.8 122.4 

Philadelphia ....Frame 100.3 88.7 91.4 97.5 

Brick 106.8 95.5 98.0 101.5 

Pittsburgh ..... Frame 113.3 92.8 109.8 113.2 

Brick 118.8 100.4 117.5 116.8 

Bt. Lewis... visses Frame 118.6 91.0 98.2 108.1 

Brick 121.1 99.1 106.5 111.0 

San Francisco...Frame 87.7 86.5 96.7 97.5 

Brick 93.7 95.6 104.3 105.4 

0 Pee Frame 84.5 79.8 92.6 96.3 

Brick 92.2 86.5 103.5 104.1 





Model Home Will Be Open For 
Inspection This Winter 


West AL is, Wis., Nov. 15.—Modern low- 
cost housing is exemplified in a model home be- 
ing constructed at 2353 South 54th Street by 
Sidney Dywer, under sponsorship of the West 
Allis Star. Of frame construction, the house, 
English in design, is being erected to sell for 
$4,200. 

Through co-operation of business men and 
manufacturers it is planned to have the home 
completely furnished ready for occupancy at the 
time it is open to the public for inspection. A 
program and celebration will feature the open- 
ing to the public. 

Although model homes are usually built so 
that they will be open for inspection in the 
spring or summer, it was decided that winter 
was the more logical time to open a model home 


to the public, so that those desiring to build can 
get ideas from it and be ready to start construc- 
tion in early spring. Also by having a model 
home open in winter it is possible to demon- 
strate heating and ventilating units without dis- 
comfort to the public. 


Rebuilding of Cities and Prefabrica- 
tion Are Major Themes at Real 
Estate Convention 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 15.—Opening the 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards held here last week, 
Joseph W. Catharine, Brooklyn, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the association, called for a great 
co-operative enlistment of public and private 
effort for the replanning and reconstruction, 
neighborhood by neighborhood, of blighted 
areas of American cities. The rebuilding of 
our cities over a period of years through such 
systematic and planned _ reconstruction of 
blighted or blight-threatened areas, now under 
active discussion nationally, would, he said, give 
new and stable life to the older portions of 
our cities, and set up throughout the cities last- 
ing protections for home and family life. Such 
an undertaking, country-wide in application, 
would create new work, and tremendously 
useful work, on a scale comparable to such 
other great historic construction tasks as the 
building of the railroads. 

Lumber being fed from freight cars on to 
conveyors at one end of a factory’s production 
line and complete houses coming out at the 
other end, in nine standard sizes ready to be 
shipped from the plant within one hour from 
receipt of order—how this is now actually being 
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accomplished was described by D. C. Slipher, 
vice president of the Gunnison Housing Core 
poration, New Albany, Ind., speaking before 
the Home Builders division of the association, 
Rolled into freight cars in “panels,” with 
insulation and even interior finish already in 
place, the “assembled house” he described may, 
with a little careful scheduling, have its roof 
on by evening of the day it is delivered to 
the site. By the end of the next day the doors 
and windows may be set, and the entire build- 
ing be enclosed and protected from the weather, 
“The major research period of prefabricated 
houses has been successfully concluded,” as- 
serted the speaker. Prefabrication is making 
rapid strides, and is on its way to become a 
new industry ; it will take up a considerable 
amount of unemployment, the speaker held. 





Home Building in Chicago and 
Suburbs Increases in October 


Home building in suburban Chicago increased 
118 percent over October 1937 in the number 
of residences, and 78 percent in the value. The 
same figures represented a gain over September 
of 28 percent in number of permits for homes 
and of 20 percent in their value. Within the 
city, there were 197 building permits issued in 
October as contrasted to 128 the same month 
last year. The respective worth of the permits 
in the two months was $1,734,015 and $1,386,- 
980. From July through October this year, 
permits were issued in the sixty-eight neigh- 
boring Chicago communities for 1,079 new 
houses worth $7,221,646, while during the same 
period of 1937 there were 816 permits for 
homes valued at $5,647,379. 

Alterations and repairs to houses rose in the 
suburbs to $424,000 in October. This compares 
with $256,000 in the preceding month and 
$283,000 in October of 1937. 


Woodworking Machine Improves 
Yard's Service 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 14.—At its downtown 
yard, here, the headquarters and purchasing de- 
partment for its numerous branch yards, the 
Lowrie Lumber & Supply Co. employs every 
facility which will enable it to offer up-to-date 
and prompt service. 

Customer requests for assistance vary greatly 





and extend over a wide field. One piece of 
equipment which has proved to be unusually 
helpful as a money-maker and trade-builder is 
a Model E, Master woodworking machine, a 
product of the Master Woodworking Machine 
Co., Detroit. The machine has fulfilled the 
woodworking department’s expectations, ac- 
cording to the company. 

Most any operation in the woodworking line 
can be done on the Model E, such as ripping, 
cross-cutting, rabbeting, tenoning, mortising etc. 
An accompanying picture shows an employee of 
the Lowrie company getting ready to rip a 
board into a size wanted by a waiting customer. 


The employee remarked to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative: “These small jobs, 
such as this one, don’t amount to very much 
but the goodwill created by being able to cut 
a piece of lumber to any size or shape is worth 
a lot. Customers appreciate this. It is difficult 
to say in dollars and cents what a machine like 





Employee of Detroit yard 
getting ready to rip a 
board into the size de- 
sired by a waiting cus- 
tomer. The woodworking 
machine has proved to be 
a money-maker and a 
builder of goodwill 





this makes but we do know that it makes 
friends and is worth all we paid for it and more 
besides.” 





Paut Bunyan, heroic personage of the 
north woods, and his ox, Blue Babe, are por- 
trayed in one of the free-standing American 
folk-lore groups on the facade of the Medicine 
and Public Health Building at the New York 
World’s Fair 1939. Paul could cut down an 
extra tree on a back-stroke and Blue Babe, 
hitched to a crooked road eight miles long, 
pulled it out to 22 miles, at least that’s the 
story as told in these groups. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Lumber, laughter and love are the greatest things in the world, and you need 


all three to make a home. 


ow 


—The Lumberman Poet, Thanksgiving, 1919. 


fof 


Give Thanks 


Close up the little yard today, shut down the 
rumbling mill, 

And try to tear yourself away a moment from 
the till. 

Lock up the office for awhile, 

Forget the logs, the lumber pile, 
And hurry home and thank the Lord, 
For anything you can afford. 


Give thanks upon Thanksgiving Day for all the 
wealth you own, 
We saw the tax you had to pay, and so your 
wealth is known. 
Some thought that you were making more, 
And some were glad and some were sore; 
But though by taxes much bereft, 
Give thanks for anything that’s left. 


Washington just this once. We hope 
**Any would be more grammatical, 


pf? # 


“There’s a look in the eyes of a good 
dog that shows why God lets a dog use 
His name spelled backward.” 


: "Give" 
The brittle board will break beneath the strain, 
The big dimension may not stand the stress. 
The joist that gives unbroken will remain, 
The pliant board the greater strength 
possess. 


Be not unyielding, nor so stern of will 
That only your own way will ever do; 
Unless you bend, the load will grow until 
At last it breaks the very heart of you. 


This is the greater strength, that will command 
The trust, the confidence, respect, of men: 

More strong the arm that has the gentle hand— 
The man who “gives” a little now and then. 


Close up the yard, shut down the mill, and lock 
garage and barn. 

The market may be quiet, still you needn’t give 
a darn. 

Take off a day and heaven thank 

For anything that’s in the bank, 
And do not let it get your goat 
If all it is is just your note. 


Give thanks, I tell you, tell you why: Whatever 
we possess, 

I’m pretty certain you and I deserve a whole 

- lot less. 

Whatever we have got, b’gosh, 

From Portland, Me., to Portland, Wash.,* 
We should be thankful, everyone, 
Because we don’t deserve it none.** 


*Yes, we know it is in Oregon, but Ore. won’t rime with gosh, so we had to put Portland in 
Portland won’t mind. 
but see note above. 


fof f 


All's Well 


All’s well with the world—remember that 

Whatever the clouds of discontent 
Whatever the problems we are at, 

We shall solve them yet in the last event. 
We are sound at heart, though we rave and 

shout 

And we talk too much the fantastic creed, 
And yet shall work all our problems out 

By a law divine for a human need. 


All’s well with yourself—remember that 
Though you wait so long for a dreamed 
desire. 
Though the hill be high or the road be flat, 
be shall come at last to your dreamland 
re. 
You are sound at heart, though your heart 
protest 
At the long delay till the final word; 
You shall come at last to the mountain crest 
And shall find the goal of a hope deferred. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








On Friday last the great | scheme 
southwestern rate war, in 

which were involved the|sent with great 
Missouri Pacific and all the 


to which the lines 
involved have given their as- 


They have all signed an agree- 


Capt. Theo. Wagner was in 
Texarkana, Tex., recently, and 


unanimity. |regarded as one of the maddest 





auxilliary and connecting lines 
controlled by Jay Gould, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, the Rock Island, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
C. P. Huntington’s Southwest- 
ern Trunk lines and branches, 
and numerous smaller roads, 
was practically énded, a settle- 
ment having been arrived at. 
Mr. Midgely’s visits to New 
York have been with reference 
to this settlement and he has 
succeeded in elaborating a 





ment by which it is contracted 
to restore rates at once, or as 
soon as it is practicable under 
the provisions of the interstate 
commerce law. This restoration 
of rates will be equivalent to 
an advance of twenty-five per- 
cent on all classes of traffic. 
Further than this the scheme 
contemplates the. organization 
of a committee representing 
all the roads, which shall have 
power to dismiss from the 
service of any road any freight 
agent found cutting rates, 


place as 





men ever seen on that city’s 
streets, The cause of his anger, 
as explained by himself, was 
that some unknown reprobate 
had stolen his shingle mill, 
located about four miles from 
the city and carried it to some 
yet unknown. He 
says if he can find the thieves 
he will prosecute them without 
mercy to the law’s utmost 
limit. He thinks the rascals 
with their booty have taken 
toward the mountains of Ar- 
kansas. 








Line 
will help you get 


your full share of trade 


Certified 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


Your buying and selling of Booth-Keily 
Lumber can be done with fullest confidence. 
There’s no guesswork about it. You can 
know just what you're getting in every piece 
of Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir. 


The mill number “20” on the lumber is the 
Booth-Kelly mark—pledge of quality and 
value. The Association marks guarantee 
right grading. 


We are pioneer producers, with long experi- 
ence in the milling of Douglas Fir. We log 
our own timber. It’s old-growth, big-bodied, 
fine-textured. Our mills are modern. Ma- 
chines and equipment are up-to-date. Every 
facility for precision manufacturing. 


Booth-Kelly Certified Lumber helps you 
meet today’s demand for superior quality 
construction. It builds good-will and trade 
for you because the lumber satisfies your 
most discriminating customer. 


Our Mixed Car Service enables you to 
maintain well-rounded assortments with 
minimum investment. Let us quote or fill 
an order for you. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Companies Merge 
Interests to Develop 


Fiber Glass 
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ToLepo, Onto, Nov. 14.—The Owens-Illinois Pes 
Glass Co. and Corning Glass Works have Stree 
announced the formation of Owens-Corning entitle 
Fiberglas Corp. which will produce a variety tainin 
of products made from fiber glass. Promises the g 
are made of revolutionary developments in the terior 
fields of insulation, construction and industrial bookl 
design. CAN 

The new corporation is financed jointly by Du 
Owens-Illinois and Corning, and is an indi- fice ¢ 
pendent corporate structure. It will not oper- a nev 
ate as a subsidiary of either parent company factu 
and no stock will be offered to the public. cypré 
By merging their efforts. the two companies orgal 
are convinced that a more economical develop- Shown above, in the center, is a pile of Fiberglas wool, one of the new glass products to be manu. — mont 
ment will result. Hundreds of laboratory factured by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. The wool shown weighs but 22 ounces, the same tiatio 
experiments and tests have been made on the weight as the milk bottle on top of the pile. At the left is shown metal mesh blankets of Fiberglas belie’ 
new material dwting the past three years. One and, on the right pillar, Fiberglas for high temperature insulation is shown. Fiberglas building insu. — duce! 
of the first applications of the material was in lation is expected to have a wide market desig 
air filters for heating and air conditioning om 
systems. manufacturing and sales. G. E. Gregory, in Toledo, with the New York offices at 718 to a 

W. P. Zimmerman, formerly general man- former sales manager of fiber glass products Fifth Ave. Other sales offices will be located vidue 
ager of the industrial products division of of Corning is general sales manager. Prin- in Boston, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, with 
Owens-Illinois is vice-president in charge of cipal offices of the company are to be located Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and San Francisco. amie 

dura 

- - m const 

ent s 

Bridge Fabricated at Distance Shows Low Cost] =: 
struc 

tract 

SAN gets Cauir., Nov. 12.—In the The fabricated lumber was shipped down Pe agence gery ee ee fusec 
beautiful Sierra national forest about 60 miles from Wendling by rail and hauled from Fresno xclusive of Cost of Concrete utments didn’ 
northeast of Fresno, Calif., there was recently to site of pata Fr by truck. At the bridge Se ae ie et yg lieve 
completed a 90-foot span, 20-foot roadway site it was assembled under supervision of D. F.) te ES eae $ 898.26 Nc 
Dinkey Creek Bridge that had been prefabri- U. S. Forest Service crew, with assistance of oon, Mage?) $3.4 Mi at 315.26... - 570,87 have 
cated more than 500 miles away in another CCC boys. Each assembled truss was raised | RRS icine Seis. ei aie 458.31 moti 
State. Requiring about 40,000 feet of lumber, into position on abutments by high line, ene oe Anchor Con- 722.72 gard 
the bridge was designed for H-15 loading from While Fresno County purchased all materials Engineering Service <.0000000.22. (95.00 J pout 
standard design incorporating TECO timber  o¢ the bridge. it w J Freight on Lumber................ 431.93 Loar 

ae ge, it was erected by U. S. Forest & 
connector, prepared by T. K. May, of the West CGavsion temas, heme 0 are pettenst § Commission to Retailer........... 77.78 tor 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association staff. c N ’ ie es a atl a «a COVOT OGRE GRE FIOM. o.6é ccciewotvccs 101.71 grad 

Timbers were furnished and completely pre- Sen Sees te ae Total Cost Fabricated Material dar 
fabricated by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at of the prefabricated lumber for the structure & Hardware, F. O. B. Fresno. $3,354.58 ment 

r ae . : were handled by A. C. Horner, of Western 2. Transportation by truck from const 
Wendling, Ore. All timber, of select structural : y ’ Fresno to bridge site. About 70 
Douglas fir, except stringers and decking, were Timber Structures. tons, 63 miles = 4,450 ton-miles Med 
treated by the American Lumber & Treating Prefabricated lumber and all hardware for ee rer Seo See 178.00 Cons 
Co. at its Weed (Calif.) plant with 10 Ib, the bridge cost Fresno County less than $4,000 * firgetion of bridge, including one- =) 9, FIT 
creosote-oil treatment. f. o. b. Fresno, as the following cost data show : — a" 

Total cost, exclusive of abut- . 
NN boot ae «Seas ee os + $3,962.58 exan 

Cost per sq. ft. of bridge, $2.20. and 
In addition to the above, Fresno County Hea: 
reports expenditures of about $850 for cement, Tide 
sand and gravel; rental of equipment; spikes — ?4'@ 
and miscellaneous hardware; labor in connec- whic 
tion with the two abutments. Total cost of a 
abutments in place is estimated at $1,600. This b : 
would make total cost of bridge and abutments rhs 
$5,562.58, or $3.09 per sq. ft. Hea 
tidey 
Clay Products Company Leases com 
e e 10n, 
Chicago Location Fi 
The Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, f 80 
Ohio, recently leased 160,000 square feet at 5835 eithe 
Touhy Ave., Chicago, from the Mercer Lumber Cc” 

Co. The land will be used as a distributing — ° 
yard for the company’s products. ne 
The Robinson Clay Product Co. manufac- ti - 
tures Lap-Lok vitrified clay wall coping, sani- Thi 
tary septic tanks, sewer pipe, fire brick, fire d “ 
clays, etc. hut 
R. A. Ferreira, general sales manager of the finis | 
company, in informing the AMERICAN LUMBER- spec 
Showing a Dinkey Creek bridge truss at the Wendling (Ore.) plant of Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. with MAN about the new Chicago location said: J you 
fabricated members nailed together, the bolt holes having been bored, ready for members to be taken We would like particularly to bring out the — mar 
: i : / fact that this new yard is to be a wholesale C 
apart for ring grooving for TECO connectors. Note post borer and dead rolls for grooving timbers distributing center to be maintained for dealers’ Dur 
{upper left portion of photo) benefit and service.” Nev 
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Booklet Gives Dur- 
able Woods Grade 
Data 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 14.—From the offices 
of the Durable Woods Institute, 155 East 44th 
Street, here, is being distributed a new booklet, 
entitled “Security for Home and Loan,” con- 
taining recommendations and information as to 
the grades of durable wood to specify for ex- 
terior uses. [Some detailed mention of this 
booklet was made in Sept. 10 issue of AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Durable Woods Institute, the New York of- 
fice of which is in charge of Hal D. Alston, is 
a new organization, sponsored by leading manu- 
facturers of California redwood, tidewater red 
cypress, and western red cedar lumber. The 
organization is the result of more than fifteen 
months of preliminary preparation and nego- 
tiation between these different producers. It is 
believed to be the first time in history that pro- 
ducers have united in a joint promotion effort, 
designed to sell certain types of lumber which 
are classed as durable lumber, without regard 
to a particular species. Heretofore, each indi- 
vidual species has promoted its own interests 
with the result that often confusion developed. 

A salesman of one species of lumber might 
come along and tell the dealer that he had the 
durable wood that should be used for outside 
construction. The next salesman, with a differ- 
ent species, came along and recommended his 
wood as the preferred wood for exterior con- 
struction.. The result was that the dealer, con- 
tractor, architect, and consumer were often con- 
fused by these claims and counter-claims. They 
didn’t know which to believe, or whether to be- 
lieve any of them. 

Now, the leading durable wood producers 
have gotten together with the thought of pro- 
moting the use of durable lumber, without re- 
gard to species. 

The new booklet “Security for Home and 
Loan” contains a table of recommended grades 
for all exterior uses—showing comparative 
grades, for example, between redwood, red ce- 
dar and tidewater red cypress. These recom- 
mended grades and species cover three classes of 
construction: (1) First Class Construction; (2) 
Medium Class Construction; and (3) Low Cost 
Construction. 

The choice of any of the durable species of 
lumber is left to the discretion of the dealer or 
the builder. For first class construction, for 
example, the grade recommendations for bevel 
and bungalow siding are as follows: Clear All 
Heart redwood; Clear red cedar; “A” grade 
Tidewater red cypress. These are the com- 
parable grades of these three species of lumber 
which are recommended by Durable Woods In- 
stitute for exterior construction. 

For medium class construction, for bevel and 
bungalow siding the builder may use either Clear 
All Heart or “A” grade redwood; or Clear All 
Heart or “A” Grade cedar; or “B” Grade of 
tidewater red cypress. These are the three 
comparable grades for medium class construc- 
tion. 

For low cost construction in bevel and bun- 
galow siding, the grade recommendations are 
either “A” grade or “B” grade redwood; or 
“C” grade tidewater red cypress; or “A” grade 
or “B” grade red cedar. 

Another feature of the booklet, “Security for 
Home and Loan’ is a recommended specifica- 
tion form for carpentry, lumber, and millwork. 
This covers general specifications and goes into 
detail regarding framing lumber and exterior 
lumber and millwork, and interior millwork and 
finish—and on each page of the recommended 
specification form it carries this line: “Consult 
your local lumber dealer. Species depends pri- 
marily on cost and availability.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
Durable Woods Institute, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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ND NEW PROFITS § 


in this factory-colored, 
noise-quieting insulation 








TEMLOK 


Tus ATTRACTIVE SHowROoM of 
the Earle North Buick Company, 
Houston, Texas, is finished with 
Temlok De Luze in white. Temlok 
sold by South Texas Lumber Co. 





DE LUXE 


combines 3 sales-building features in one material 


| pee dealers discover new profit 
opportunities in Armstrong’s Tem- 
lok De Luxe. Factory-finished in six 
beautiful colors, this interior finish offers 
customers color, insulation, and noise- 
quieting at the same time! 

Temlok De Luxe is factory-colored in 
ash, coral, cream, green, walnut, and 
white. These colors, together with the 
variety of forms in which Temlok is 
made (boards, panels, and planks) pro- 
vide decorative interiors suitable for 
any type of building. And because Tem- 
lok is an efficient insulating material, it 
helps to cut fuel bills in winter and pro- 
vide greater living comfort in summer. 

The smooth, textured surface of Tem- 
lok De Luxe also quiets unwanted noise 
—an important factor in schools, thea- 
ters, churches, apartments, and many 
other types of buildings. 

Find out more about this modern, 
money-making material. Learn how 


Temlok De Luxe can help you to more 
profits. Get the full Temlok story today 
—how you can make extra profits from 
the sale of Armstrong’s Temlok Adhe- 
sives for erecting Temlok; how the 
Armstrong wholesaler plan as- =. 
sures you prompt delivery. Sign @® 
the coupon and mail it now! N& 








ARMSTRONG CorK CoMPANY 
Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete in- 
formation about Temlok De 
Luxe Interior Finishes. 


Ng res cee se oa ees ER eek 





City and State.................. 


Armstrong's TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


oe 8 a | TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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PINK 
MEAT 


GRAPEFRUIT 


The Pink of Perfection 


Rich, ripe, heavy with juice, tempting, tasty. 
Full size standard box weighs approximately 
86 lbs., contains 54 to 80 fruits. Half size 
standard box contains 27 to 40 fruits. Order 
now for home use, for gifts. If for gifts, 
send your personal cards. Below are cost 
prices, delivered to your home. 


Full Half 
Size Size 
Box Box 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. .$4,00 $2.25 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Tennessee. . .$4.25 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
N. Carolina, N. Dakota, Ohio, 8S. Caro- 
lina, 8S. Dakota, Wisconsin........... $4.75 
Delaware, Dist. Col., New Jersey, Mary- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, West Va., Wyoming........ $5.25 
Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wash- 
OE PO re $5.75 


$2.50 
$2.75 
$3.00 


$3.25 


H. D. FOOTE, Grower, Edinburg, Texas 


Address all correspondence: Alexandria, La. 








Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


F.C. LUTH! & CO., 242 Balter Bide, 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Ancwpeblieionesetustats 
equaper he wits td oF dene ee 


plied to rapid ommneting et contents of fractional 


sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the man re of interior and exterior finish, 
els, om, 6 linds, coer end window 
‘ames, etc., i containing 
sample pages. pias 


Pocket Size (436 2 6%") $5.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Come Walk with Me; by Howard Murray 
Whitman—A small volume of verse, much of 
it about the forests and the trees, and all of it 
about nature. The author knows and loves the 
woods and believes that in nature lies the heal- 
ing balm for the sore heart. His theme is 
Mother Nature’s magic spell and there is a 
beauty and simplicity about his lines that bear 
witness to his sincerity. His aim, as he says 
in his “Prelude,” is to bear a simple word of 
courage to “hearts bowed down with fear and 
dark despair.” This is an attractive little book 
of 54 pages, containing 41 poems. Price, $1.50. 


Sagas of the Evergreens; by Frank H. 
Lamb—This is a book that may truthfully be 
called unique in that the subject chosen and its 
treatment are different from any “tree book” 
or technical forestry work known to this re- 
viewer. It is not a scientific treatise on ever- 
greens, nor yet a superficial skimming over the 
subject with a view to popular consumption. 
The style is charming, the information authen- 
tic and encyclopaedic in quantity, the story told 
in a fascinating way, making it hard to put 
down the book. It is like one of those long 
tales of a family through a number of genera- 
tions which are so popular among readers of 
good fiction these days. But this is not fiction. 
it is the life history, extending over millions of 
years, of a family of trees, beginning with 
“Grandfather Ginkgo, F.F.T.,” of the first fam- 
ily of all trees. One knows from the start 
that this author loved his work and has lived 
with it through many years. Frank H. Lamb 
is a lumberman and a practical forester. He 
has spent forty years in intensive study of trees 
and woods. He has visited every great forest 
on the globe and wandered in many little known 
places, and has studied legendary and historic 
as well as the scientific lore of trees. The tra- 
ditions, superstitions, and the poetry relating 
to the evergreens are brought into this work, 
as well as the cultural, social and economic 
values of each of the species treated. You will 
want to keep this book on your shelves for ref- 
erence after you have spent a good many long 
winter evenings lost in its delightful pages. It 
is handsomely illustrated with numerous fine 
photographs and sketches and diagrams of tree 
structure, woods and plant operations in vari- 
ous parts of the world, etc. 364 pages; price 
$3.50. 


Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribution; 
by Ralph C. Bryant—A revised edition of a 
standard work which, since its publication in 
1922 has been the outstanding textbook on 
lumber manufacture. It was the first compre- 
hensive work treating of lumbering in all its 
branches and it was so thoroughly done that it 
has remained an invaluable source of informa- 
tion for the student of lumbering equipment 
and methods even though there have been 
many changes in both since its publication. A 
revised edition is therefore welcome news to 
instructors, students and practical’ lumbermen 
who are in need of just such a _ textbook 
brought up to date. The author, Ralph C. 
Bryant, is professor of lumbering at Yale 
University, well known in the lumber plants 
which he frequently visits at the head of a 
party of Yale Forest School field classes. The 
text is simple, practical and authentic and am- 
plified with statistical tables, many sketches 
and diagrams, and photographs of operations 
and machines. The book is divided into three 
main sections, covering first, the manufacturing 
plant and its equipment; second, labor and 
methods, products, and plant management; 
third, lumber markets and marketing. Prac- 
itcally every tvpe of machine in present day 
use in the sawmill or remanufacturing plant 
is shown and described, and various seasoning 
methods, grading and lumber inspection, refuse 
disposal, and numerous other topics are dis- 
cussed. In the distribution section, wholesale 
and retail methods are tuuched upon, transpor- 
tation discussed in considerable detail, associa- 
tion activities, market extension, export and 


import matters, tariff, trade practices, all given 
consideration. The appendix includes tables of 
grades produced by the various kinds of trees, 
of properties, weights, saw speeds, etc. A 
good, practical glossary and bibliography are 
included. Some of the developments that have 
come as a result of the World war, and later 
because of the depression, such as lumber code 
formulation and the NIRA, recent tariff and 
reciprocity agreements and other adjustments 
which the lumber industry has had to make in 
the last two decades, are among the additions 
included in the new edition. This is one of the 
books that are first essentials in a lumber 
library. 535 pages; price, $5.00. 


Provincial Furniture: Shea and Wenger— 
This is something decidedly new in the way of 
books for the amateur craftsman, but should an- 
swer a well established demand. The modern 
trend towards historical types in hand-crafted 
furniture is emphasized by the many pieces of 
Cclonial and early English design to be found 
in the furniture stores and the amateur has had 
available designs and working plans for these. 
This new book gives something different and 
exceedingly attractive in the way of French- 
Provincial designs, authentic, charming and 
graceful, and also simple and suitable for the 
amateur worker in woods. Fifty designs are 
offered, including desks, bookcases, cabinets, 
numerous tables and small pieces. Each is 
illustrated by photographs and working draw- 
ings and full instructions for making. The book 
is in itself a handsome production, 8%4x12 in 
size, and is priced at $3.50. The same authors 
compiled the well-known and widely used book 
Colonial Furniture, of which a new edition has 
recently been issued. This book contains de- 
signs for 95 of the finest and most exclusive 
Colonial reproductions and adaptations, with 
complete instructions as to correct reproduction 
of the old joinery, mortising, moldings, cham- 
fers, details of old hardware, hand-made nails 
and screws, etc., and finishing in the antique 
style. The designs include the favored gateleg 
tables, tilt-tops, chests of drawers, pine cup- 
boards, etc., and also some more unusual de- 
signs patterned after the home-made chests and 
chairs of the colonists, for instance the tiny 
child’s wing chair and miniature chest on page 
13, and the leg rest bench on page 19. The book 
is the same size and style as the other, contains 
180 pages and is priced at $3.50. Either of these 
books would be an ideal Christmas gift for the 
friend or the youthful member of the family 
who is earnestly interested in fine handicraft or 
who wants to make beautiful, durable and use- 
ful gifts for some of his friends. 


American Hardwood Flooring and Its Uses: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D, C.—The 
Department of Commerce has answered every 
question likely to be asked by the average 
American citizen on the subject of hardwood 
floors in a new booklet just released by the 
Forest Products Division. Few people today 
fully appreciate the serviceability and beauty 
of hardwood floors although they have been 
used since early Colonial days. In more re- 
cent years rapid strides have been made by the 
hardwood flooring industry in developing 1m- 
proved products capable of meeting the exact- 
ing requirements of modern architectural and 
engineering specifications. The new booklet 
covers styles and patterns of modern hardwood 
floors; recommended finishes; refinishing used 
floors; how to specify grades or color of floor- 
ing; methods of estimating flooring require- 
ments; laying of floors; uses in homes, schools, 
public and industrial buildings. The booklet is 
No. 186 of the Trade Promotion Series being 
issued by the Forest Products Division, contains 
35 well illustrated pages, and sells for 10 cents 
a copy. Quantities may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a discount. This is a booklet ‘which 
may well be distributed by the dealer to home 
building prospects. 
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Lumber Group Is Active in 


Welfare Work 


The lumber industry in Chicago, which was 
assigned the task of subscribing $12,000 from 
within the industry to the 1938 Chicago Com- 
munity Fund, subscribed 40 percent of that sum 
during the first four weeks of the drive. 

The exact sum reported was $4,786. This 
total was announced at the fourth weekly report 
meeting of the campaign’s industrial division 
by lumber group chairman, Harry Joseph, sec- 
retary of the Joseph Lumber Co. The meeting 
was held Tuesday, Nov. 16, in the Palmer 
House. The total Fund goal this year is $3,- 
550,000. The money goes toward the support 
of 175 of Chicago’s major social welfare agen- 
cies. 





Soft Pine Bureau Presents a 
it e ia) 
Nifty 

About the niftiest piece of promotion liter- 
ature in behalf of lumber that has been recently 
produced is a unique and attractive folder issued 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark. The theme is “The Inside Story— 
They’re Loaning Money for Homes Again, But 
Not For Jerry-Built Houses.” There is in- 
cluded in the pamphlet drawings showing that 
“Arkansas Soft Pine’s Ten Cardinal Points of 
Correct Wood Construction Build Homes That 
Endure,” together with an entertaining pres- 
entation of facts concerning the qualities of this 
“pedigreed” wood and the care observed in its 

















manufacture into a finished product for build- 
ing long-life homes. There are numerous il- 
lustrations showing various products of Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine. This piece of promotion liter- 
ature, prepared by Robert H. Brooks, of Little 
Rock, should provide powerful ammunition for 
distributors of Arkansas Soft Pine, a wood that 
has won a commanding position in the build- 
ing field. 





Modernizing Plant for Perpetual 
Operation 


CHAPMAN, ALA., Nov. 14.—Within the next 
several weeks modernization work, here, at the 
plant of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
will complete a planned program to discard ob- 
solete equipment and install an up-to-date mill 
to operate on a permanent basis. It is esti- 
mated that the company will spend approxi- 
mately $300,000 to install new machinery and 
enlarge the plant facilities. 

The W. T. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.), ac- 
cording to Earl M. McGowin, vice president, 
is having the work done because of the belief 
that the company has a permanent supply of 
timber available. More than 160,000 acres are 
owned in fee simple, and a close analysis, of 


Amercanfiumbherman 


the standing timber and rate of growth on the 
land, made during the past three years, revealed 
evidence warranting the expenditure. 

“This is significant,” said Mr. McGowin, in 
advising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
company’s plans, “for the reason that this is 
one of the oldest operating sites in the South, 
lumber having been produced here in large 
quantities continuously since 1884.” 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Nov. 
5 totaled 1,382,173 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 58,364 cars (a decrease of 6,627 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 22); grain, 86,373 cars; livestock, 40,205 
cars; coal, 264,821 cars; coke, 12,463 cars; 
ore, 48,105 cars; merchandise, 316,708 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 555,134 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Nov. 5 show a de- 
crease of 50,067 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 22. 


Glass Block Section Used for 
Utility and Display 


Port Jervis, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The Ray- 
mond-Goodenough Co., owned and operated by 
F, S. Goodenough, started in business, here, in 
a location quite a distance from the business 
section of the city. Several years ago there 








A section of the Ray- 
mond-Goodenough Co. 
office at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., where glass block 
was installed to form a 
prominent display of 
the utility, convenience, 
and decorative qualities 
of the product 





was an opportunity to acquire a location pre- 
viously occupied by a lumber and building ma- 
terial company on a prominent business street 
just outside of the main business section. Mr. 
Goodenough saw the advisability of the move 
and took over the plant. 

The office and display space came in for 
considerable modernization. An innovation, as 
well as an improvement, was the installation of 
a section of glass block on the side wall of the 
main office space. This part, being in the center 
of a large room which included sales and dis- 
play spaces, was rather dark due to the solid 
wall. 

The large section of Owens-Illinois glass 
block easily overcame the bad lighting situa- 
tion and now provides sufficient light for office 
employees so that most of the time they are 
able to work without artificial light. The glass 
block section is in itself an excellent display 
of the decorative, lighting, and utility values of 
the block; showing customers just how the 
material looks after installation. 

Edgar Hazen and John Meyer assist Mr. 
Goodenough. The company stocks and sells a 
complete line of lumber and building materials, 
including a full line of Stanley carpenters’ tools 
which proved to be profitable items. 
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SABINE 


Shortleaf 


Builders who use 
uw Sabine Shortleaf 
q want more of it! 


This choice lumber, always satisfying 
users, builds good trade for dealers. 
The Sabine line includes all staple 
items in Shortleaf Southern Pine; also 
Oak Flooring, End-Matched Y. P. 
Flooring and Sheathing, Plaster Lath, 
Mouldings, etc. Good-looking stock, 
with the quality that comes of choice 
timber and careful manufacture, it's 
a good seller and repeater. Prompt 
shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars. 
Consult our nearest representative or 
mail us your inquiries and orders. 


od Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 


Yard Stock Specialist 


SOUTHERN 


i= I ESS ME 
HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 


y BUCHANAN 





N THE SQU 













MIXED 
CARS 
OR 
STRAIGHT 
CARS 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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Company's Insulation Division 
Appoints New Distributors 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 14.—According to 
Oliver P. Harris, sales manager of the insula- 
tion division of the Standard Lime & Stone Co., 
here, the following companies have been ap- 
pointed as wholesale distributors for Standard 
products: The Elliott-Lewis Co., 2518 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ralph R. Reeder & Sons, 
(Inc.), 24th St. & Winthrop Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Maintenance Products Co., 531 S. High 
St., Columbus, O.; H. C. Fonde & Sons, 4204 
Kingston Pike, Knoxville, Tenn.; L. D. Wing- 
field-Hatcher Coal Co., 1500 Magnolia St., 
Richmond, Va. 





Continues in Sash and 
Door Field as Manager 
of lowa Company 


MuscaTINE, Iowa, Nov. 14.—For nearly 
forty years Arthur C. Hansen has been actively 
identified with the sash and door industry. His 
recent appointment as general manager of the 
Huttig Manufacturing Co., Muscatine, Iowa, 
marks the first change of company or location 
which Mr. Hansen has made since he started 
in the office of the Rock Island Sash & Door 
Works, Rock Island, Ill., Feb. 1, 1899, under 
R. C. Imse, the general manager at that time. 

Mr. Hansen had ex- 
tensive experience with 
the Rock Island com- 
pany, starting in the 
estimating department 
and later being put in 





ARTHUR C. HANSEN, 
Huttig Company’s 
new general mer. 





charge of cost account- 
ing, which is his hobby 
to this day. When the 
Rock Island factory 
was rebuilt and electri- 
fied during the years 
from 1910 to 1919, 
under the management 
of Charles Explin, Mr. 
Hansen was made as- 
sistant manager and was in charge of fac- 
tory efficiency and its operations at that time. 
From 1920 to 1928 he handled the sales depart- 
ment. He was elected secretary of the cor- 
poration in 1926 and in 1930 was appointed 
general manager, actively in charge of the 
entire concern. 

During the Lumber Code days in 1933 and 
1934, he served as president of the National 
Door Manufacturers Association and in that 
capacity took an active interest for all sash, 
door and millwork manufacturers of the coun- 
try. 

When he left the Rock Island company this 
fall he was vice president, secretary, -and assist- 
ant treasurer and was active in purchasing 
materials for the plant. As general manager 











APPLYING 
RAISED 
GRAIN 
SHINGLES 


An outstanding shingle in 
the new Celotex line of 
triple-sealed roofing prod- 
ucts is the Shad-O-Grain 
—a shingle with a raised 
grain in variegated colors, 
giving a weathered wood 
effect and deep shadows. 
This roofing is distributed 


entirely by retail lumber 
dealers 





of the Huttig Co., manufacturer of Red-E-Fit 
rot-proof window and other products, Mr. Han- 
sen is in charge of an established company, 
well equipped to maintain its reputation for 
quality millwork. 


Fir Spar Goes to World Fair 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—A huge Wash- 
ington-grown Douglas fir spar, ‘which will 
occupy a conspicuous place just inside the 
main entrance of the 1939 World’s Fair in 
New York City, was loaded aboard the Weyer- 
haeuser Line steamer Pacific here this week. 
The spar, which is 112 feet in length, will be 
painted white and will be used to display the 
national colors. 








Florida Mahogany Operation 
Uses Modern Kilns 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Noy. 14.—The accompany- 
ing picture shows the two Moore cross-circula- 
tion dry kilns recently completed and put into 
operation by Weis-Fricker Mahogany Co., 
here. The kilns were installed to enable the 
company to meet the growing demand for 
properly seasoned genuine mahogany dried to 
the moisture content required. 

_ The company imports its genuine mahogany 
in cants and saws it into lumber at the Pensa- 
cola mill. The mill has a daily capacity of 35,- 
000 board feet ranging in thickness from % 
to 4 inches. The finished product, properly 
manufactured and seasoned is shipped both to 
the domestic and export trade. 

The officers of the company are: C. A. Weis, 
president; Frank A. Fricker, vice president 
and sales manager ; H. M. Weis, secretary-treas- 
urer. The company’s officers are all experi- 
enced manufacturers and distributors of ma- 
hogany, having been identified with that branch 
of the lumber industry for many years. 





Tight edge-to-edge stacks of 
mahogany lumber before 
Moore cross-circulation kilns of 
Weis-Fricker Mahogany Co., 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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Wood Flooring Data Offered 
By Manufacturer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14.—To become 
wood floor experts is the goal of more than 
3,000 salesmen of retail lumber dealers who 
are studying the new sales training course 
developed by E. L. Bruce Co. The course 
takes the form of semi-monthly bulletins titled 
“The Bruce Merchandiser.” C. Arthur Bruce, 
vice president of the company, is giving his 
personal attention to the preparation of this 
series, writing all copy for the bulletins. There 
is no charge to the dealer or to his salesmen 
for this service. : 

While the course deals primarily with the 
proper methods of selling Bruce products, 
there is a vast deal of general information in 
it that is of value to anyone engaged in selling 
any type of wood products. For example, cur- 
rent issues of the “Merchandiser” deal with 
the variability of wood as a raw material; 
later issues will contain information on the 
strength of wood, its durability, its value as 
an insulation material, its resiliency, etc. 
Equally important, the bulletins will explain 
in detail how retail salesmen can correlate this 
information and work it into convincing sales 
arguments. The sales principles will be illus- 
trated by actual sales. 

The Bruce Merchandiser is being sent free 
of charge and any interested dealer is invited 
to send in a list of his salesmen, giving their 
home addresses, to the E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Each of the salesmen will receive 
a binder containing all past issues and will be 
sent the Merchandiser regularly in the future. 





New Midwest Location for 


Plywood Manufacturer 


The United States Plywood Corp., with ex- 
ecutive offices in New York City, recently 
started the erection of an office and warehouse 
building in Chicago at the corner of Division 
and Hooker Sts. The building will be com- 
pleted around Feb. 1, and will cost approxi- 
mately $175,000. : 

The midwestern offices of the Algoma divi- 
sion of the corporation will be housed in the 
building. 

The United States Plywood Corp. has mills 
at Algoma and Birchwood, Wis.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Orangeburg, S. C. Branch offices 
and warehouses are located at strategic points 
throughout the country. The new structure will 
also contain a display room showing the various 
plywood and laminated wood products which 
the corporation manufactures. 
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Organized Lumber Indus- 


no bag oe THERE MUST BE A REASON 
Aggressive Promotion 
(Continued from Page 27) 
really taking on new life as it enters 











why Lumbermen turn to the Associated Lumber Mutuals 


upon an era of pioneering of an entirely for protection—they offer a service second to none. 
different type from the pioneering of its ' 

earlier days. There are problems to be These companies were organized and operated for 
solved and opportunities for development the benefit of Lumbermen. By intelligent fire preven- 
such as were not dreamed of by the : : : 

early pioneers, but of tremendous im- tion work and conservative and economical manage- 
portance. Many of these problems can ment a substantial savings is effected. 

be handled best by regional associations, 

but their efforts can not reach their ful- Write to any of the companies listed below—they will 


iti ith he help of the Na- : ‘ 
coat Ga yoo tates won be glad to advise you as they have advised countless 
render its best service only through the other Lumbermen. 
hearty cooperation of the regionals which 
make up its membership. 








There are wonderful opportunities Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co............. Van Wert, Ohio 
and great possibilities for effective asso- 

ed ciation effort, yes; but these can be Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co........................ Boston, Mass. 
realized only through proper financial 

Wii support. President J. G. McNary, in a Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co..................... Mansfield, Ohio 
on striking address at this annual meeting, 

who did not “beat about the bush” or mince Penna. Lumbermens Mutua] Fire Ins. Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ourse words in his plea for ample support for 

titled the association—a support which, un- Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
“ng fortunately, mg ng! - too — be 

x his recent years. 1s inadequate financi . 

thie support makes all the more creditable Northwestern Mutual Fire I ik i ecnstbbaaaeas anes Seattle, Wash. 

Phere the splendid showing that has been made 


smen 





by the National association under the 
= direction of Wilson Compton and with 
lucts, os pos ay a _ which <4 loy- 
iting where. It was heartening to note that | ALABAMA RIVER COOSA RIVER 


css larger financial support was pledged at LUMBER COMPANY, ¥ LUMBER CORP. 









































rial : this meeting. While yet far from ade- 
| the quate, this increased support will make Montgomery, Ala. Wetumpka, Ala. 
le as possible the development of plans that : j : 

etc. a c ; j : Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
= aa = ar wee aa “ ay —, _. oe or air dried Dowicide-treated | 
: this : a asi ng Leaf an . 

sales able it to avail itself of opportunities Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 

illus- for new and larger markets and adapt Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
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eding will depend the future prosperity of that 

industry. The earnestness with which 
lumbermen attending this meeting of the 
r National considered the questions pre- 
sented for discussion and their determi- 
nation to provide more adequately the 
needed sinews of war, are indications 
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Successful Meeting Held 
by NLMA 


(Continued from Page 31) 


given the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Forestry; and assured association support; 
pledging of co-operation of the lumber industry 
in making the work at the Forest Products 
Laboratory more effective through increased 
annual appropriations; approval of principles 
relating to grade-marking lumber and recom- 
mendation to the federated associations to 
observe the same; authorization to the NLMA 
to undertake a law information service; a 
request by the directors that regional associa- 
tions set up committees to consider problems 
arising from the wage-hour law and that a 
special committee to consider the national prob- 
lems and coordinate actions on wages and hours 
be established, such committee to consist of the 
chairmen or other designated members of the 
regionals; a request that President McNary 
name a committee to develop a program and 
work with other organizations in securing revi- 
sion of the National Labor Relations Act; 
approval of increased dues to two cents; a 
request that appropriate Government agencies 
help improve the present unwholesome balance 
in the U. S. between exports and imports of 
forest products ; commendation of retail lumber- 
men for their co-operation in the National 
Small Homes Demonstration, and authoriza- 
tion to the association to continue its activities 
in the housing field. The resolutions were 
approved. 


Longer Meeting Voted for 1939 


During the last session of the convention, 
brief reports were made by chairmen of a few 
standing committees. L. W. Smith of the 
Standardization group urged the Bureau of 
Standards to complete the revision of American 
lumber standards which has been under study 
for nearly two years. G. W. Dulany, Jr., in 
speaking of trade practices said that it was 
important for a group of leading manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers to get together 
for a conference and settle some intra-industry 
difficulties. Mr. Dulany, also, moved that the 
next meeting of the association not be crowded 
into two days, since the members miss out on 
valuable sessions which are in progress while 
they are in committee or divisional gather- 
ings. His motion was heartily supported, and 
the matter of the length of the next convention 
left to the judgment of the officers. 


The following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President—James G. McNary, Southwest 
Lumber Mills (Inc.), McNary, Ariz. 
Viee president—M. L. Fleishel, -Putnam 


Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 


Vice president and treasurer—W. M. Rit- 
ter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, O. 


Vice presidents—C. L. Isted, Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Bend, Ore.; W. T. Neal, T. R. Miller Mill 
Co., Brewton, Ala.; F. W. Schatz, Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, Ark.; Edmund 
Hayes, Clackamas Fir Co., Portland, Ore. 


Secretary -manager —. Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Federated association representatives on Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association Board 
of Directors—R. E. Hollowell, Indianapolis, 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association; 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, O., F. Bringardner, 
Lexington, Ky., Appalachian Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Inc. ; Leonard Hammond, San Francisco, 
Henry Fink, California Redwood Association ; 
Emmett Ford, New York City, Mahogany Asso- 
ciation (Inc.); A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich., 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association ; J. J. 
Farrell, Poland, N. Y., Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Association ; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis., R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., North- 
ern Hemlock &€ Hardwood Manufacturers As- 
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H. R. Northup of NLMA 
staff, George LaPointe, 
Menomonie, Wis., O. C. 
Lance, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Northwestern Lum- 
bermen's Association, and 
Roger Finkbine, Des 
Moines, la., discuss plans 
for 1939 Small Homes 
Demonstration program 





sociation; R. C. Winton, Minneapolis, Northern 
Pine Manufacturers Association; C. R. Mac- 
pherson, Palatka, Fla., Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers Association; Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, 
La., Blucher Blair, Blountstown, Fla. Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.); W. T. Neal, Brew- 
ton, Ala., E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex., C. C. Shep- 
pard, Clarks, La., R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo., 
E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La., and J. W. Fore- 
man, Elizabeth City, N. C., Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; L. A. Mizener, Veneer Association; E. 
W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash., Corydon Wagner, 
Tacoma, Wash., J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., Ta- 
coma, Wash., G. T. Gerlinger, Portland, Ore., 
E. L. Lewis, Edmund Hayes, West Coast Lum- 
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bermen’s Association; J. F. Coleman, Kinzua, 
Ore., Walter Neils, Libby, Mont., R. R. Macart- 
ney, Klamath Falls, Ore., C. L. Isted, Bend, Ore., 
and Swift Berry, Camino, Calif., Western Pine 
Association. 


Directors-at-large — John WW. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; L. G. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; S. L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn.; 
G. W. Dulany, Jr., Clinton, Ia.; David T. 
Mason, Portland, Ore.; W. B. Nettleton, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash.; 
I. N. Tate, St. Paul, Minn.; F. W. Schatz, 
Helena, Ark.; J. W. Watzek, Jr., Chicago; 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; M. L. 
TFleishel, Shamrock, Fla. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH 


E. L. Kurth, vice president and general man- 
ager of Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
Tex., chairman of the trade extension committee 
of Southern Pine Association, having advised 
that he could not be present at the deliberations 
of that committee in New Orleans on Nov. 10, 
members were surprised to find him on hand 
at ten o’clock that morning. He explained that 
he had had breakfast at his home in Keltys that 
morning and had reached New Orleans in time 
to preside at the meeting beginning at ten 
o’tlock. The trip was made in a Howard air- 
plane owned by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Lufkin. Mr. Kurth sat in at the meet- 
ings of the committee on that day, then re- 
turned home that night by transport plane, 
leaving the private plane in New Orleans for 
some minor repairs and in this plane Dave 
Thompson, sales manager of Angelina County 
Lumber Co., returned home on Friday. Nu- 
merous large industrial concerns are finding it 
possible to greatly expedite their business by 
the purchase and use of airplanes. 


The Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., 
is once more putting its plant at Natalbany, 
La., in operation, cutting yellow pine. Up to 
the time it was closed a short time ago, this 
plant for several years had been devoted largely 
to the production of hardwoods. The company’s 
new plant at St. Francisville, La., which has 
been in operation for several months, is being 
enlarged and its capacity increased. Among 
other improvements planned is, the installation 
of a modern dry kiln. 


Chas. S. Haggerty, who for many years has 
been manager of the New Orleans branch of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, and who 
is known to almost every producer of lumber in 
the South, reports an active demand for saws 
and other equipment for plants in this section. 
In addition to the heavy demand for saws and 
saw mill equipment, the Atkins company, maker 
of the famous silver steel saws, is providing cut- 
ting equipment for new machinery that has been 
designed to replace hand labor in the cutting of 
cane in the great cane fields of Louisiana. 


Noting an item in the “50 Years Ago” de- 
partment of a recent issue of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN referring to the waste of fine birdseye 
and rock maple timber in Michigan because 


there was no market for this timber being cut 
to clear the farms of the settlers in that State, 
O. S. Limbaugh, sales manager Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La., was reminded of 
experiences of his boyhood days in Smith 
County, Mississippi, when much magnificent 
timber was cut down when clearing farm lands, 
some of it split into rails and the rest burned 
in the old time community “log rollings.” 
Reminiscing with the managing editor of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Limbaugh re- 
called some of the coon hunts indulged in when 
he was a boy. Many times, when being pressed 
too hard, the coon would climb a splendid old 
poplar tree which, because of its size, stood 
out among all other trees of the forest. The 
boys would decide that it was too big a task 
to try to fell this monarch of the forest and 
they would leave the coon in peace. Finally, 
after many experiences of this kind, the boys 
decided that there must be a bevy of coons hid 
in that big tree and they mustered up enough 
energy to cut it down. After laboring hard 
and long, Limbaugh and his companions finally 
brought the big tree down and rushed in to 
capture the coons harbored in its branches, but, 
much to their disgust, they found that all the 
coons had abandoned this hiding place and not 
one was found. Many coon and ’possum hunt- 
ers among the lumbermen will appreciate how 
these boys must have felt when their hard work 
resulted in no sport—for there’s lots of fun in 
chasing a coon or a ’possum out of the top of a 
tree as it hits the ground. 


Rov Sturgis, of Camden, Ark., reports that 
Sturgis Brothers are planning to erect a new 
mill at Henley, Ark. This will be a circular 
mill of 40,000 to 45,000 daily capacity and 
equipment will include a modern dry kiln, plan- 
ing mill, resaw etc. The new mill, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation within a few months. 
will produce yellow pine lumber, and will add 
another to the string of Sturgis mills in Ar- 


kansas. 
A. L. ¥. 





Forty-ONE PERCENT fewer train accidents 
took place on the railroads of the United States 
in the first six months of 1938 than in the 
same period the preceding year. 
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Lumber’s Present, Possibilites Scanned by 
Two Leaders 


(Continued from Page 29) 

foreign trade is, I think, worth your consider- 
ation. These problems should be frankly faced. 
They are difficult. They do involve conflicting 
interests even at home. But they involve a 
fundamental industry problem; and they do not 
solve themselves. They should be dealt with 
courageously. Perhaps in the further consider- 
ation by the Congressional Joint Committee of 
the opportunities and needs of a constructive 
national policy for the use and maintenance 
of our forest resources, the economic conse- 
quences of our present policies may well be 
explored. 


World Trade Increases; American Exports 
Decline 


ForeEIGN® TRADE OPpporTUNITY FOR TIMBER 
Propucts—I have recently returned from 
Europe where, as a guest of the Oberlaender 
Trust, I represented the United States at the 
fourth annual conference of the so called Inter- 
national Commission on Timber Utilization, 
meeting in Brussels, Belgium, in September. 
World trade in timber products is increasing. 
In dollar volume it now ranks sixth among all 
commodities. But our American share is still 
declining, as it has been for nearly ten years. 
We now rank a lowly fifth, or sixth, exceeded 
in the competitive world markets by Finland, 
Russia, Sweden, Canada and this year evidently 
even Poland. 

But were it not for tariff discriminations, 
exchange restrictions and shipping disadvan- 
tages, our export trade, with the temporary 
exception of the Orient, should be headed 
toward larger, not smaller, volume. African 
hardwoods are gradually encroaching upon the 
world hardwood markets. But Africa has no 
oak or gum, our principal export hardwoods. 
In general the European forests are being over- 
cut. The African and South American forests 
are not available. Statistically the great sources 
of export surpluses, especially in softwood, are 
in North America. 


Natural Opportunities Politically Restricted 


But there has been in recent years a vast 
change in the conditions of export trading. It 
is no longer sufficient that we have a desirable 
product properly manufactured and available at 
satisfactory prices. World trade, including the 
world trade in lumber, is coming more and 
more under political domination: 

First, in the British Empire with its system 
of tariff preferences; 

Second, with the dictatorships in Central 
Europe seeking economic self-sufficiency ; 

Third, expanding political controls in the 
Orient ; 

Fourth, the natural maneuvers of South 
American countries for trade advantages. 

Our export trade for many years normally 
was about ten percent of our total trade. It 
has dwindled to less than six. Yet some impor- 
tant groups in our industry are dependent 15 
to 20 percent on foreign markets; and some 
individual companies as much as 50 percent. 
Our industry will not thrive on 20 billion feet 
of annual lumber production and consumption, 
nor on 5 percent of exports. Jt can thrive on 
an annual volume of 25 billion feet, and an 
export volume of 10 percent. 


Greater Export Trade Volume Is Possible 


Nor are these objectives beyond reasonable 
Prospect of accomplishment. Central Europe 
is seeking economic self-dependence. But it is 
constantly increasing its uses of timber prod- 
ucts, is over-cutting, and must eventually import 
more. The major timber export countries of 
North Europe have been over-cutting. Russia 
needs more of her timber products at home, 
and is not likely to be a favorite source of 


supply for Japan when the timber trade to the 
Orient is resumed, as eventually it will be. 
Trade agreements, pending and prospective, 
with British countries and the Argentine, the 
key to South America, are expected to lead 
to the restoration of valuable markets for 
American woods. It is generally known that 
our Government confidently counts on agree- 
ments, following the United Kingdom, with 
Australia, South Africa and Argentina. There 
is no present prospect of trade agreement 
directly affecting our trade with the Orient. 
But it is reasonable to believe that in due course 
of time the Orient will have to buy more 
American timber products if for no other rea- 
son than that there is no other reasonably 
available source. 


Tariff Warfare Has Closed Foreign Markets 


These are the keys to the future of our 
export trade. Broadly speaking, during the 
past ten years we have been participants in, as 
well as victims of, what may be politely called 
a tariff warfare. It began with the discrimina- 
tions against our trade in the lumber preferen- 
tial tariffs in Australia, with consequent gradual 
restriction and ultimately near extinction of 
our American softwood lumber export trade 
in Australia and in most other British coun- 
tries. With a succession of tariffs and taxes, 
the imports of foreign lumber into the United 
States were largely curtailed and in some 
species about excluded. But these have now 
been reduced and are no longer generally 
effective. 

So in substance the past ten years have seen 
an increase in the volume of world lumber 
trade, in recent years an increasing volume of 
lumber consumption in foreign countries, and 
yet an almost uninterrupted decline in our 
American lumber export trade, from first to 
fifth place. With this has gone a loss in volume 
in softwood exports of over 60 percent; and in 
hardwoods, a substantial loss in relative com- 
petitive position in the principal world markets, 
although the volume itself over the past ten 
years has been well maintained, especially in 
ya much-sought markets of the United King- 

om. 


Must Choose Between Home and Foreign 
Markets 


My impression, based on observations here 
and more recently abroad, is that within the 
next two years our industry will find itself 
confronted by the necessity of a choice between 
higher tariffs at home and still smaller markets 
abroad; and still lower tariffs at home, and 
larger markets abroad. Based on observations 
and discussions in Europe, and especially in 
Great Britain, I feel warranted in saying that 
the likelihood of that choice is sufficient reason 
that we should be giving careful thought to 
the serious problem for our industry which it 
will involve. And we should remember that 
the future of our export trade is dependent 
fundamentally, not so much upon the available 
supply, the merits and the price of our products, 
as upon the economic and political policies of 
one Empire and two Dictatorships. That is a 
condition, not of our choice or of our making. 
But it is a controlling condition. It is the 
condition which our export trade must face and, 
in my opinion, if we care to be realistic, we 
must face it in a frank spirit of understanding 
and collaboration with our Government. That, 
too, may not be our preference or our choice. 
But if we seek a larger place in the world 
lumber trade, that is the way, and I believe 
the only way, we may expect to secure it. 





PAINTING THE buildings of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939, which is being carried out 
in a plan following the tints of the rainbow, 
will require a total of 200 tons of pigment. 
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Long Leaf 


All the quality of our famous Long 
Leaf logs goes into our Dimen- 





sion and Timbers. Here’s EXTRA 
VALUE lumber — the CREAM of 
the logs—carefully manufactured, 
clean, dry, straight, bright. No 
wonder dealers and builders are 
FOR it. It's THE heavy-duty lum- 
ber for framing and sub-struc- 
tures. Handling this better Long 
Leaf means better trade and more 
profit for you. Let us take care 
of your needs in 


DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan-Treated Lumber 


We have large stocks of 4x4 and 
4x6. Write us today. 


ABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 


MMEDIATE 
Service 


The Fry-Fulton Lumber Company, 
carrying complete stocks in St. Louis, 
can supply practically all your lum- 
ber needs. Cypress, Oak, Birch, Pop- 
lar, Hard Maple, Yellow Pine Finish, 
Mahogany, Ponderosa, California 
Sugar Pine, Northern White Pine, 
Plywoods of Pine, Fir, Hardwoods. 
Let us quote you on your needs. 


Fry-Fulton Lumber Co. 


146 Carroll St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
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Here’s What's New 


Data Book Available on Expanding 
Blanket Insulation 


The Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, is offering for free distribution a data 


book on Kimsul, the company’s expanding 
blanket insulation. The folder, A. I. C. file 
No. 37B, includes an explanation of this 


new development in building insulation, relates 
the physical properties of Kimsul and describes 
its use in insulating sloping vertical walls, 


ea NOG. 


INSULATION 


BUILDING 


> A most 
important 
developmen t 
in building 


insulation 





sloping roofs, ceilings, odd corners, etc. The 
subject of moisture in modern houses is given 
exhaustive treatment. There is no obligation 
to dealers requesting copies of the folder. 


Manufacturer Announces Change in 
Name for Two Products 


The Celotex Corp., 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, announces the change in the names of 
two of its products. What was formerly known 
as Traffic Board is now called Protection 
Board, used as protection course for water- 
proofing membranes, cushioning wood block 
floors and for surfacing cow stalls. The name 
of another material, Promenade Traffic Top, a 
resilient, protective surfacing for recreational 
roofs, has been shortened to Traffic Top. Both 
products are made of cane fiber board, especially 
impregnated with bitumens. 


Issues Five Folders on Uses of 
All-Purpose Plywood 


The M & M Woodworking Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently issued five folders presenting the 
wide uses for Resnprest, the cornpany’s all- 
purpose, all-weather plywood, bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde resin by the hot plate 
process. The folders include: “Enduring Signs 
of All Kinds,’ describing new streamlined 
bulletins, outdoor cut-outs, real estate signs, 
etc.; “Resnprest on the Farm,” showing how 
buildings, silos, incubators, etc. are economi- 
cally built from the large plywood panels, 
making warmer and cleaner structures; “Build 
your Boat with Resnprest,” which is replete 
with evidence of the plywood’s waterproof and 
lasting qualities. The folder also offers plans 
for building various small boats; “Cut your 
Modernizing Cost with Resnprest,” demons- 
trates the adaptability of the material to mod- 
ern, rounded corner construction; “Specifica- 
tions and Instructions,” diagrams four practical 
methods of installing Resnprest and gives 


recommended thicknesses of the plywood for 
various uses. Copies of any or all of the 
folders may be obtained from the company. 
There is no obligation. 


New Form of Aluminum Foil Insula- 


tion Placed on Market 

The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces the manufacture of Type 2 Air- 
Met, aluminum foil insulation, designed as a 
companion product to Air-Met Type 4. The 
new product has the basic Air-Met principles 
but is to be used where variations from normal 
temperatures are not severe; may be tacked to 
the faces of studding and joists instead of be- 
ing applied between them and does not require a 
protective layer of building paper; will be sold 
at a lower price than Type 4. Type 4 consists 
of two parallel sheets of aluminum foil, spaced 
about an inch apart by a series of triangular air 
cells formed by a pleated web of strong kraft 
paper. Type 2 uses one sheet of aluminum foil 
with one parallel sheet of vapor-resistant paper. 
Samples and complete details are available with- 
out obligation from the company. 


Folder Shows and Tells Calculator 


Improvements 

“Marchant’s Feature Analysis” is a graphic- 
ally illustrated folder in four colors revealing 
the rapid strides made in calculator perform- 
ance, showing the advantages of 20 outstanding 
features in the Marchant full automatic, all-elec- 
tric, silent-speed calculator, and explaining the 
automatic operation of such Marchant refine- 
ments as one-hand keyboard control, positive 
electric clearance, automatic concurrent multi- 
plication, true figure dials for all 3 factors, and 
others. It will be sent upon request to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Co., Oakland, Calif. There 
is no obligation. 


New Truck Line Has Twelve Diesel 


Models 


The General Motors Corp. has just announced 
GMC diesel trucks with 3, 4 and 6 cylinder, 2- 
cycle motors. Exclusive GMC diesel features 
include: 2-cycle principle, smaller, lighter, 
smoother power plants; independent fuel injec- 
tor located at each cylinder; flexibility cited as 
equal to engine performance; longer life as- 
sured by perfect engine balance. GMC is offer- 
ing twelve new models in its diesel line, and of 
course, continues its production of valve-in-head 
gasoline engines, in all new GMC chassis trucks. 
The new trucks may be seen at the showroom 
of any GMC dealer where complete literature is 
available. 


Announces Line of Tubular Steel 


Pulpwood Frames Etc. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., 402 S. Illinois St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has added to its many lines, a 
complete line of tubular steel pulpwood frames, 
blades, fitting tools, and files. 

The No. 1 pulpwood frame, of extra strong 
high-carbon, tubular steel, oval shaped, is 
uniformly tempered to withstand hard usage. 
It is adjustable to any blade 36 inches to 48 
inches in length simply by turning a tem- 
pered, wing bolt lock. The blade is held 
rigid by a clamp which works on fulcrum 
for tension, and when in place will not work 
loose. 

The No. 2 pulpwood frame is the same as 
the No. 1, except that it has a short handle 
extending below the blade. The line includes 
five different blades, 30, 36, 42 and 48 inches 
long. There is one blade each of the plain 
tooth, skip tooth, improved universal 
tooth, and one each of the large and , 
small tuttle tooth. Four special fitting Oo % 
files, two types of raker gauges and ~- 
one saw set complete the line. Com- 
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plete details, including separate data sheets on 
each item, are available from the manufacturer, 
There is no obligation. 


Light Advantages in Factory- 
Fitted Basement Sash Unit 


Roach & Musser Co., Muscatine, Iowa, an- 
nounces a complete, factory-assembled _base- 
ment sash unit—an improved product which 











brings to basement openings the mose-light ad- 
vantages of slenderline design; all year weather 
strip protection and two-position ventilation 


f-sn"—4 


KE ANCHOR STRIP 


SECTION OF JAMB 
METAL WEATHERSTRIP 
EXTENDS ALL AROUND 
SASH — ENTIRE UNIT 
ALUMINUM PRIMED 





METAL WEATHERSTRIP 


control. The entire frame, sash and screen 
are toxic dip-treated, aluminum primed and 
bear the approved preservation seal of the Na- 
tional Door Manufacturers’ Association. Roach 
& Musser Co. has been issued license No. 120 
by the association. A folder, giving complete 
details and illustrations of the new window, as 
well as a list of the various sizes, may be ob- 
tained without obligation by writing to the 
manufacturer. 


Announces Combination Wood 
Preservative and Finish 


L. Sonneborn Sons (Inc.), 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, is the manufacturer of Ligno- 
phol, a new wood floor and trim preservative 
and finish. Lignophol is cited by the manufac- 
turer as protection against warping, wet and 
dry rot, cracking, splintering, pitting wood 
floors, marking and burning of floors by rubber 
shoes, etc. According to the manufacturer, the 
University of California recently conducted 
tests over a period of fifty-four months on the 
subject of the paintability of woods treated with 
different preservatives which are termite repel- 
lent. The tests involved three different kinds 
of wood, using eight different preservatives, in- 
cluding Lignophol, and three different paint 
priming treatments. It is reported that the 
Lignophol treated panels showed no signs of 
warping or cupping after the fifty-four months 
of exposure. Complete details concerning the 
new product and its uses may be obtained from 
the manufacturer. There is no obligation. 
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Company's Publication Shows Timely 
Tool, Hardware Items 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware, tools, rules, 
etc. in the “Stanley News,” publication of the 
company, for November shows and describes a 
number of attractive tool sets and practical 
hardware items which make ideal Xmas gifts 
and may be displayed with holiday merchandise. 
Of particular interest in the gift sets are 
“Hobby House” and the single gift packages 
of twelve tools. The practical hardware 
shown includes a shoe rack, garment carrier, 
adjustable closet bar, and hat holders. Dealers 
wishing to receive copies of the Stanley News 
should direct their requests to the company, 
which is also offering at the present time a 
consumer circular B 53 on garden tools. The 
circular should fit in well with spring mer- 
chandise plans. 


Temperature and Pressure Recorder 
Takes Little Space 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and Nostrand 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces a new 9-inch 
recorder for temperature and pressure, occupy- 
ing half the space, but including every feature, 
of the larger 10- and 12-inch recorders. All 
Tagliabue instruments embody outstanding op- 
erating conveniences and mechanical refinements. 
The company has recently issued Bulletin No. 





1173 which completely illustrates and describes 
TAG recorders and recorder-controllers. Copies 
of the bulletin will be sent on request to the 
company. There is no obligation. 





Announces Purchase of Trim 
Company's Stock 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Henry J. 
Strong, president of the TrimPak Corp., an- 
nounces the purchase of all of the stock of the 
corporation owned by Frederick J. Bruce (Inc.) 
There will be no change in the management or 
nen of the TrimPak Corp. according to Mr. 

trong. 





New Product Increases Glazing 
Efficiency, Profit 


KENTON, OuI0, Nov. 14.—The Kenton Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., here, managed by J. H. 
McLaughlin, operates a complete glazing de- 
partment. This department, according to Mr. 
McLaughlin, not only does glazing work for 
the company’s jobs, but also does a consider- 
able amount for customers, the latter adding 
greatly to the profits of the yard. 

Glass and putty are also sold at retail in 
this department. In addition to the regular 
line of putty, the: company uses and sells in- 
creasingly large amounts of Nu-Glaze, a glaz- 
ing compound for fastening glass in wood and 
steel sashes, for use around sinks, bathtubs, 
filling nail holes and for general patching pur- 
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poses. The company has found that this com- 
pound, a product of Macklanburg-Duncan Co. 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., although a little more 
expensive than putty, soon makes repeat busi- 
ness because of the satisfaction it gives. 


An employee of the company told an AMeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative that the firm 
used Nu-Glaze almost exclusively and sold 
large quantities in % and 1 Ib. cans to its retail 
trade. In the room next to the glazing depart- 
ment of the Kenton Lumber & Supply Co. 
there is a large display of Lockwood Builders 
Hardware, products of the Lockwood Mfg. Co. 
of Fitchburg, Mass. Another profitable line for 
the company is that of woven wire fencing 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive was in the office, an order was received 
for a “hurry-up” delivery on three rolls of eight 
foot fencing. The rolls were loaded on a one- 
half ton Chevrolet truck and were on the way 


63 


to the customer within ten minutes after the 
order was received. A yard man said: “I don’t 
know what we would do without that little 
‘Chevy.’ It is a life saver almost every day.” 





Hymeneal 


REITSCH-FORSTER—A marriage which 
joins two widely known lumber names and 
culminates a romance begun at a lumber- 
men’s convention, took place at Clinton, 
Iowa, Nov. 9, when Mrs. Helen Schroeder 
Forster became the bride of Henry O. 
Reitsch, of Rockford, Ill. The couple met 
at the Wisconsin retailers’ convention in Mil- 
waukee several years ago when the Rockford 
lumberman visited the Wisconsin sessions and 
Mrs. Forster, whose family, the Schroeders, 
have been in the lumber business at Mil- 
waukee for many years, also paid a visit to 
her girlhood home. The bride is the daughter 
of Frederick J. Schroeder, president of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, with 
which her three brothers are also associated. 
Mr. Reitsch is a member of the lumber firm 
of Reitsch Bros. Co., at Rockford, and is a 
well known convention speaker. 
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for exteriors—a new Hammond develop- 

Here is plywood with two plus values: 
Super-Harbord construction (that’s why it’s named “Harborside’’) 
and Hammond Quality Redwood. The result is a product of endur- 
ing beauty; waterproof, weather-proof, swell-proof, warp-proof. 


Hammond Redwood ‘‘Harborside’’ answers the demand for new and 
modern exteriors; gives the architect and builder an interesting and 
practical medium to work with. Lumber merchants are making many 
an extra sale by reason of this new product. 


Descriptive literature and data regarding stock sizes will be sent from 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 14.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Nov. 5, for forty-four 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 





Av. No. Suetasien Percent gpeete Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1988 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine ................- ties eeatl areca 122 59,287,000 92 69,768,000 110 70,848,000 122 
an aiieenseat 143 183,380,000 115 166,318,000 96 167,219, 000 120 
a eS eaduananentee 118 130,908,000 94 124,422/000 102 132,492,000 123 
EOE EO 13 13,772,000 84 12,441,000 96 1 863, 00 120 
ee eae tt 10 4, 993, 000 81 5,746,000 96 5,671,000 132 
nn ccc aeemsewneraes 10 683,000 rt 5,100,000 117 5,151,000 131 
OO OO OT 17 3,839,000 121 3,753,000 161 4,299,000 193 
Total Softwoods ..............eeceeeeeeees 433 396,862,000 100 387,548,000 101 399,543,000 122 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ..............eseeeeee: t72 9,415,000 74 11,536,000 93 13,165,000 169 
Northern Hardwoods ...............scseccee 17 27057,000 46 27821000 75 3,465,000 165 
Spares a 11,472,000 67 14,357,000 “89 16,630,000 168 
Total a: io thhugndieaweseeninee 505 408,334,000 99 401,905,000 100 416,173,000 124 
ET nc cccscedsenenseecereneen 65 15,547,000 109 14,335,000 115 23,386,000 329 
FORTY-FOUR WEEKS 
seetere SS a ee 133 1,360,588,000 86 1,446,931,000 94 1,466,449,000 100 
hee a ae otis a cma nee eewe 143 3,438,263,000 75 3,621,936,00 76 3,600,208,000 85 
TN oe os edewasaonedaes 114 2,391,078,000 76 2,554,135,000 83 2,572,854,000 90 
CE, PUIEGGE n.d. kc cccccctcccdocccooese 13 279,031,000 68 293,990,000 73 294,118,000 81 
on an cacein agence adin ae ewe 9 108,986,000 82 97,093,000 78 83,462,000 75 
es a rn yas aut gia Wielaaia ne neues 10 91,315,000 59 83,540,000 69 80,217,000 72 
PP vccrceevietenioencacesnenss 18 71,383,000 62 56,389,000 66 59,945,000 78 
Total Softwoods ...........ssseee- ae 440 7,740,644,000 77 8,154,014,000 81 8,157,253,000 88 
Hardwoods: 
So es . $80 224,352,000 - 236,806,000 - 244,592,000 * 
ewe Gates 2.2.0 8 97,253,000 72 62,260,000 54 59°397,000 60 
ay: ~ 321,605,000 * 299,066,000 * 303,989,000 * 
SE EE So oso ee etenonesseneresens 530 8,062,249,000 * 8,453,080,000 * 8,461,242,000 : 
ST oc) n  snseateseueccuhicesaaas 09,910,000 97 305,955,000 100 "342,895,000 134 
Maple Flooring*® ...........c.cccccccccccece 14 37,214,000 66 40,277,000 73 39,822,000 85 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 


**Forty-three weeks. 





Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Nov. 12.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 5: 

Report of an average of 118 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Nov. 5, 1938 Nov. 6, 1937 
Pro@uction ...+<.« 130,908,000 139,208,000 
Shipments ....... 124,422,000 121,398,000 
Orders received... 132,492,000 107,378,000 


Report of an average of 122 mills: 


Nov. 5, 1938 Nov. 6, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 149,960,000 135,654,000 
Gross stocks . .1,747,548,000 1,851,355,000 


Report of 125 identical mills: 
-—————T otal for Year-—_—_—_,, 
1938 1937 


9 
Production . 2,535,254,000 3,326,781,000 
Shipments ....... 2°712, 409.000 3,274,036,000 
GEOTE ccvceccoces 2,731,982,000 3,060,640,000 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orteans, La., Nov. 16.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Nov. 12: 
Average weekly number of mills, 129; 


Units,j 103 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 63,223,000 
Aetual production ..ccccccsccccsces 56,944,000 
CNG nnd ce c se tseesetesee ewes 63,409,000 
Orders received ..ccccccccccccvcce 60,099,000 


Number of mills, 127; Units,} 99 


On Nov. 12,1938 

WeeRee OFEOES 6c cescvcwccedcveses 65,320,000 

See. Es ccc eendecdiondeees 391,325,000 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


tUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 14.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Nov. 5: 








No. of Unfilled Orders ’ ° Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
BOUCHSSR PIRE 2. cccccccccccecces 121 74,449,000 56,257,000 470,694,000 495,040,000 
I ie acide aig ace hb thee ae 143 235,578,000 244,854,000 896,227,000 1,008,439,000 
PE PM wnccrrcceebesecoces 122 149,960,000 135,654,000 1,747,548,000 1,851,355,000 
California Redwood.............. 13 25,809,000 27,393,000 296,010,000 293,098,000 
Southern Cypress ...........000% 10 5,069,000 5,168,000 205,477,000 178,097,000 
I aw arid bee baa bia 10 4,892,000 4,319,000 165,854,000 168,949,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 11 9,668,000 5,734,000 116,734,000 104,726,000 

Total Softwoods............. 430 505,425,900 479,379,000 3,898,544,000 4,099,704,000 
Southern Hardwoods ............ T73 38,839,000 38,539,000 230,532,000 228,145,000 
Northern Hardwoods®* ........... 16 15,218,000 15,989,000 141,665,000 98,437,000 

Total Hardwoods ........... : $9 54,057,000 54,528,000 372,197,000 326,582,000 

ee EO gic oc ccceecesse 508 559,482,000 533,907,000 4,270,741,000 4,426,286,000 
Flooring— 
Ce EN divuucsesvcesuveme 75 57,805,000 27,642,000 88,841,000 73,163,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. 


TUnits. 


West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AmERIcAN LumBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 16.—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Nov. 12, reported: 
Production 169,397,000 
Shipments 150,714,000 11.03% under production 
Orders 164, 346, 000 2. 98% under production 
A group ‘of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1988 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Ave weekly cut for forty-five weeks: 


DME iitiewlawaceS wes cues caw adiccees 103,088,000 
PE, Adio noid a wei anhe craw eee te 78,104,000 

a a cut for two weeks ended 
ar aaleie Oia @ a aid oa elo ate aig aa 83,492,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 12 was 169,397,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

Rail - 66,527,000 63,657,000 67,839,000 
Domestic 

cargo... 59,889,000 68,842,000 133,580,000 

Export ... 5,692,000 13,241,000 44,942,000 

Local -- 18,606,000 SESOGCCO 8 8 —s ne wee cds 

150,714,000 164,346,000 246,361,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 45 wks. ended 
Nov. 12, Nov. 12, Nov. 13, 
1938 . 1938 1937 
Production 83,492,000 78,104,000 103,088,000 
Shipments 73,649,000 82) 073, 000 106, 722° 000 
Orders 81,016,000 81,694, 000 95,232, 000 





Sash-Door Demand Gains 


Responding to the renewed upward surge of 
residential building activity, the ‘volume of 
new orders received for stock sash, doors, and 
frames in October became the heaviest for any 
month of 1938 to date, according to information 
just released by the National Door Manufac- 
turers Association. Compared with October, 
1937, the month just passed registered the tre- 
mendous gain of 119 percent. Production in 
October surpassed the October 1937 volume by 
39 percent. Shipments compared with October 
of last year made a gain of 18 percent. 
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Lumber Dealer Supplies Materials for 
Mammoth Skating Rink 


PASADENA, CALIF., Nov. 15.—When the Moon- 
light Rollerway was opened recently in Pasa- 
dena, the Olson Lumber Co., of nearby Alham- 
bra, had good reason to be proud. Besides 
being profitable, it is also quite a mark of 


distinction to supply materials for the largest 
open air skating rink in the world. 

“Large contracts are a specialty with us,” 
Olson. 


says Mr. “We keep in touch with 





Billy Yates, old time vaudeville roller skating artist, 

examines a new skate wheel of laminated maple 

that is being tested at the rink. It is claimed that 

it will not develop “flats as in the case of solid 
maple wheels 


progressive contractors, builders and even show- 
men. The amusement field uses a great deal 
more lumber than the average dealer imagines.” 

The ‘vast structure was built by J. T. Snoot, 
Alhambra building contractor, who used over 
100,000 feet of fir and pine, and nearly a ton 
of nails, in its construction. One by 8-inch 
Douglas fir, No. 1 common, was used as a sub- 
floor under the skating surface, while No. 1 
pine of the same size constituted the sub-floor 


under the runways and galleries. This was laid 
diagonally, driven close—but not too tight—and 
nailed solidly at every bearing, with 10-penny 
nails. 

The actual flooring was laid by Louis Stevens, 
South Gate flooring contractor. Total cover- 
age amounted to 23,000 square feet of 1%4xt%- 
inch clear white maple. Twenty thousand feet 
of this were laid on the skating surface, which 
measures 100 by 200 feet, while the remainder 
was used to floor the offices and skate rooms. 
Only the best of materials was selected, since 
the floor is exposed to all kinds of weather. 

And interesting feature of the rink is that the 


floor was so planned that it can be sawed into 


sections for easy transportation. Four by 4- 
inch redwood beams are closely spaced at the 
proposed joints so that they can be bolted to- 
gether after the structure is moved to a new 
location. This innovation is a practical asset in 
the amusement business, because new locations 
sometimes prove to be more fertile than the 
old. 

The newly laid floor was soaked three times, 
with a non-oily waterproofing solution, directly 
after it was sanded. Wax and varnish could 
not be used on a skating surface, since the 
skates must have something to grip. Powdered 
pumice is dusted on daily and 1,600 pairs of 
skates distribute it over the surface. 

The Rollerway has a dancing session once a 
week. The pumice dust is then removed and a 
waxlike preparation is used to supply the neces- 
sary “glide.” As soon as the dance is over, 
the surface is cleaned and the pumice applied 
again. ; 

During the heat of the noon-day sun, the huge 
floor is protected with yard-wide strips of heat 
and water resisting felt, which is also put on 
after the rink closes at night to protect the sur- 
face from early morning: dampness. Ralph E. 
Perkins, owner of the rink, has developed a 
large canopy that can be run up at a moment’s 
notice in case of rain. This is purely an emer- 
gency arrangement, used only during bad 
weather, since the Rollerway’s popularity de- 
pends largely upon its open-air construction. 

Mr. Perkins is planning a feature for the 
winter that will be like nothing in the amuse- 
ment field today. He is preparing to outfit the 
rink for ice skating two nights each week, and 
still to carry on the roller skating and dancing 
sessions the other five nights. Just how Mr. 
Perkins intends to deal with the extremes of 
moisture and temperature on his unsurpassed 
maple floor-is not known at this time, but he 
is confident that the Rollerway will be un- 
harmed, and unsurpassed. 





The foreground shows part of the floor of one of the largest roller skating rinks in the world, at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Over 100,000 feet of fir and pine was used in its construction, as described in detail in 
accompanying story 
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We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 
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OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





We take this means of announcing to 
the trade that we are now cutting a con- 
siderable quantity of exceptionally nice 
Yellow Pine, and will be in a position 
to serve the trade in straight or mixed 
cars in both Hardwoods and Pine. 


We particularly solicit inquiries for B 
and better kiln-dried Finish and No. 3 
and better Dimension and Boards 4” to 
12”, and especially small dense timbers 
without heart specifications. We can cut 
lengths up to 24’. 


Eastman- Gardiner 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
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SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—It is nearly two 
months since this New England section was 
swept by hurricane, floods and tidal waves to 
cause the greatest property damage that, ac- 
cording to Red Cross records, was ever visited 
upon any section of the United States. Or- 
derly routine has been reestablished in trade 
circles, while the work of restoring damaged 
structures and of harvesting the vast volume 
of down timber in the forests of all six States, 
has advanced rapidly. There is still real con- 
cern regarding the forest fire hazard, but thou- 
sands of W. P. A. and C. C. C. workers, di- 
rected by Forest Service officials, are acting 
as fire patrols. The emergency group formed 
by the lumber industry to co-operate with 
Forest Service forces in clearing the forests of 
down trees and handling the lumber product in 
such a manner as to cause least possible dis- 
turbance to market price levels for native lum- 
ber, held its second meeting at the Parker 
House in Boston on Friday, Nov. 4, with E. W. 
Treen, of New York, secretary of Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, in charge. 
This is known as the Associated Lumber In- 
dustry Committee. Attending this session were 
James W. Girard, assistant director U. S. 
Forest Survey; Owen Johnson, Manchester, 
N. H., who heads the New Hampshire Emer- 
gency Committee; James H. Morgan, of the 
Edwin Taylor Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., 
who heads the lumber salvage committee in 
that State; Felix LaMar, of Springfield, presi- 
dent New England Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation; David M. Osborn, Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., Boston; T. H. Shepard, Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co., Boston; Arno Pendleton, 
Edw. J. Hammond Co., Boston; J. G. Deer- 
ing, Biddeford Me.; S. Frank Langdell, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Norman Mason, North Chelms- 
ford, Mass.; W. E. Dickenson, N. E. Box Co., 
Greenfield, Mass.; S. B. Fessenden, Townsend, 
Mass.; E. R. Bitgood, Hope Valley, R. I.; 
L. J. Chaffee, Oxford, Mass.; H. H. Jackson, 
Augusta, Me.; F. J. Caulkins, AMericaAn Lum- 
BERMAN, Chicago. The morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of the plans of Forest 
Service for meeting the existing lumbering 
emergency, lead by its representative, J. W. 
Girard. He estimated the amount of lumber 
now on sticks at New England mills at 200,- 
000,000 feet, and that the “down” pines when 
reduced to lumber would produce a round bil- 
lion feet. Owen Johnson urged the importance 
of prompt action by Forest Service in supply- 
ing sawing specifications to operating mills, to 
avoid accumulation of unsalable items. James 
H. Morgan, of Hartford, for the Connecticut 
committee, reported 80,000,000 feet of down 
hardwood logs in his State. Eighteen lakes 
in the State had been selected for the storage 
of pine logs. There were many oak logs down 
in the State and they could safely remain on 
the ground two years without material dam- 
age. His committee had determined upon a 


cost of $19 per thousand for reducing these . 


hardwood logs to lumber, allowing $4 for 
stumpage, $4 for cutting, $4 for hauling to mill, 
and $7 for sawing and piling. 

J. G. Deering, of Biddeford, and Owen John- 
son, of Manchester, joined in a plea for one 
central control, which could stabilize the mar- 
ket upon a price basis that would yield best 
results. Referring to a meeting of lumber op- 
erators recently held at Manchester, N. H., at 
which Mr. Girard for Forest Service outlined 
the Government’s plans for rendering financial 
assistance to owners and operators, Mr. Deer- 
ing felt that this Government agent had ex- 
hibited a splendid grasp of the extraordinary 
problem in hand. It was the sense of this 
Boston meeting that Forest Service was co- 
operating both intelligently and generously. To 


provide a joint committee from the lumber in- 
dustry to co-operate with the Forest Service, 
Chairman Treen named the following: To rep- 
resent the manufacturers—S. F. Langdell, 
Manchester, N. H.; J. G. Deering, Biddeford, 
Me.; S. B. Fessenden, Townsend, Mass., and 
W. E. Dickenson, New England Box Co, 
Greenfield, Mass. From the wholesale branch 
—Felix L. LaMar, Springfield, and David M. 
Osborn, Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston. From 
the retail branch—James H. Morgan, Hartford, 
Conn., and Norman Mason, North Chelmsford, 
Mass., secretary Massachusetts Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


WEST COAST WOODS—To date in Novem- 
ber, receipts at Boston by water have been 
light, but consignments listed to arrive be- 
fore Dec. 1 will swell the total well beyond 
that of any month in the year. The yards 
are picking up transit lots as offered, and 
are placing very few dimension schedules 
ealling for direct shipment from the mills. 
The result is that most parcels are sold prior 
to arrival and go direct to the dealer yards, 
leaving few unsold lots in storage at the 
terminals, and little if any stock with which 
to increase supplies at the wholesale distri- 
bution yards, that have been drawn upon so 
heavily for emergency and permanent repairs 
to wrecked industrial buildings in the sec- 
tions ravaged by the September hurricane. 
Mill prices are a trifle unsettled, as order 
volume fails to absorb current production. 
On the other hand, local orders calling for 
prompt mill shipment of fir dimension are 
quite uniformly held at the $10.50 discount, 
with the hemlock discount $2 to $2.50 higher, 
using page 16 of the West Coast list No. 32. 
Small lots of fir dimension are sold by whole- 
sale yards to dealers at a discount range 
of $5.50@6 for all sizes, and up to 20 feet in 
length, though there is a scarcity of 4x8-inch 
and larger, with a tendency to place the dis- 
count as low as $4@4.50. Vessel space is 
ample, and the rate from American ports 
continues at $14. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Many Maine mills 
have exhausted their log supply and are down 
for the winter months. The winter mills are 
well supplied with dimension orders, which 
run chiefly to the larger sizes. The call is 
for 2x8-, 10- and 12-inch matched plank for 
restoring factory and mill roofs wrecked in 
the recent hurricane. For these sizes the 
market is very firm, with most sales at 
$35@37 for the 8-inch and up, to $40@43 for 
the 10- and 12-inch, the higher quotations 
calling for stock lengths 16 feet or over. The 
emergency call from the coastal sections for 
dry boards for replacing stocks washed away 
by the September tidal wave, continues to 
absorb current production, and holds the 
price list in a strong position, though none 
of the staple items are quotably higher. The 
1x6- and 7-inch are still available at $32@34, 
with the 8-inch active and firm at $34@37. 
The Government is in the market for 
important lots of 2x3- and 4-inch scantling 
and boards for use in restoring C. C. C. camps 
wrecked by the hurricane, largely in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and for building 
new camps in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire forests for housing emergency workers 
in the down timber and forest fire areas. 
Eleven camps located north of Westerly and 
New London call for approximately 400,000 
feet of small dimension and boards. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for spruce 
lath is moderate at $3.50@3.75 for the 1%- 
inch, and $4@4.25 for the wider. The yards 
are moving white cedar shingles freely, both 
for ordinary repairs and for restoring build- 
ings that were hurricane wrecked. The extra 
grade, delivered at Boston rate points, is firm 
at $4.25 per square, with the clears at $3.85, 
and 2nd clears at $3.25. West Coast red 
cedars are very firm and well sold ahead for 
shipment from Washington mills, as British 
Columbia shippers are wholly out of the 
market until Jan. 1. Delivered at any New 
England yard by rail, the 18-inch Perfections 
are firm at $5.45@5.50, and the 16-inch 5X 
No. 1 at $4.87; No. 2, $3.95, and No. 3, $3.65. 
Fresh arrivals at local warehouses are held 
at $5.60 for the Perfections; $4.80 for the 
5X No. 1, with the No. 2 at $4.15, and No. 3 
at $3.55. Some bargain lots of older vintage 
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are offered as low as $5.25, $4.67, $4.12 and 
$3.62, respectively. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—The mills are 
pooking more round-lot orders from the fur- 
niture plants, which divide abeut equally 
petween maple and birch, with the base price 
of inch in each species at $80@85, delivered 
at New England points. No transactions are 
reported in heel maple, and for the next 
season’s deliveries, commencing in early De- 
cember, shippers insist that the base price 
for short cross-cut 2-inch must start at a 
level of $80 for the grade “90 percent 
usable for heels.” 

Harry C. Chester, head of W. R. Chester & 
Co., Boston, is at the Faulkner Hospital in 
Jamaica Plain, where he has been under treat- 
ment for injuries to his head sustained when 
thrown from his horse early Monday morning, 
Oct. 31. There has been steady improvement. 
Mr. Chester is in his 76th year. 


The big spruce sawmills at St. Francis and 
Portage Lake, Me., have ceased operations for 
the winter months. 


At Providence, R. I., on Nov. 5, the national 
director of Red Cross disaster relief announced 
that he had received a total of 17,889 family 
applications for hurricane and flood rehabilita- 
tion funds. 


Mrs. Holyoke, wife of the head of Charles 
Holyoke Lumber Corp., Charlestown, Mass., 
is at her home in Medford recovering from 
severe injuries sustained when she fell down 
a stairway. Her name remained on the hos- 
pital danger list several days. 


Thieves with a penchant for breaking into 
retail lumber offices in Massachusetts have 
been active during the past month. In October, 
the office of the Mansfield Lumber Co. was 
pillaged, and the M. F. Ashley & Co. yard in 
Attleboro was entered and $1000 in cash taken 
from the safe. During the night of Nov. 11, 
a skilful job of safe cracking was done at the 


Amermecanfiumberman 


office of Joseph Goodnow & Co., Causeway 
Street, Boston, when $70 was taken from the 
strong box. With three such breaks within 
thirty days, the wise dealer will leave very 
little cash in an office that is unguarded at 


night. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Business at retail yards is divided about 
equally between schedules for new homes and 
for repair and remodelling work, and leading 
dealers in the residential sections away from 
Manhattan look for a steady tapering off in 
new home projects through the winter months, 
though the work of restoring properties that 
suffered minor or major damage in the Septem- 
ber hurricane continues to call for heavy 
deliveries. There remains to be done much 
repairing of damaged homes and out-buildings 
in towns and cities located at interior points. 
The current urgent call over the devastated 
area is for boards and 2x8-, 10- and 12-inch 
plank for restoring roofs on factory, mill and 
church buildings. Prompt delivery has been 
of first importance, and for this reason sup- 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 





plies have been drawn largely from spot stocks 


of fir, and from the eastern spruce mills. 
Receipts by water of West Coast fir and 
hemlock have been light over the past thirty 
days, but will show a sharp increase in the 
thirty days ahead. At the mill end, production 
is holding in close balance with current orders 


and shipments, with the price level somewhat 
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unsettled, Local offices are booking very few 
round-lot orders for direct shipment, because 
yards are able to pick up offerings of unsold 
lots afloat and chiefly at a discount from 
page 16 of the West Coast list of $10.50 f.o.b. 
the local docks, though there have been sales 
at the $11 discount. There are scant offerings 
of hemlock, with the price differential ranging 
from $2@3. Small lots of fir dimension to 
dealers at the distribution yards are moving 
at the discount from page 16 of $5.50 and $6, 
with the sizes 4x8-inch and larger, 20 feet 
and shorter, at $4.50 discount, and the lengths 
over 20 feet calling for a $3.50 discount. 
Wholesale yard stocks have become depleted 
in the process of shipping out emergency 
lots to the hurricane-swept area. 
Transactions in southern pine dressed finish 
have been temporarily halted by reason of 
price advances made by the mills to offset 
higher costs under the new wage-and-hour 
law. Many shippers have withdrawn from the 
market and have closed their plants, and the 
result is a growing scarcity of available sup- 
plies and price advances that range from 
$2@4 above September levels, particularly for 
better grades. The lower grades, including 
box, are almost wholly neglected. There are 
freer sales of Ponderosa pine, but thus far 
there have been few transactions in Idaho at 
the advances some seek to put into effect. 
Eastern spruce dimension and boards show 
added price strength, but are not quotably 
higher. Many mills are down, having cut out 
their log supply, leaving a small list of active 
plants to fill normal orders as well as the 
abnormal schedules for roofing plank that 
must be filled promptly. The winter mills in 
the Provinces are dealing with a better local 
demand for home building, while orders for 
3x9- and 3x1l-inch deals for the English mar- 
ket have increased steadily through the past 
three months. Under these conditions, there 
is no pressure to find an outlet for Canadian 
spruce in New York. The 2x3- and 4-inch di- 
mension, delivered at Harlem River points 
by rail, is firm at $32 to as high as $34.50, 
while the call for 2x8-, 10- and 12-inch 
matched plank, for repairing wrecked fac- 
tory and mill roofs in nearby hurricane sec- 





Learn How Murphy Beds 
Help You Sell Lumber 


Mr. Lumber Dealer: 


Tell your prospective home-builder how, with a Murphy Bed installed, a four- 
room house gives five-room service. In many a case, this saving brings construc- 
tion costs down to a figure well within the customer’s limited budget, making 
possible the building of the home, giving you an order for lumber and other 


building material. 


SELL MURPHY BEDS. . . Good Profit 





Be sure to take advantage of these unusual business- 
building opportunities now offered you by the Murphy Bed. New homes, 
improvements, alterations, remodeling, all provide these opportunities. Murphy 
Bed sales and lumber sales just naturally go together. 


Murphy Beds are available in Roller, Recess 
and Pivot types, to suit various conditions. 
They are beautiful and comfortable. Hidden in 
a closet or behind a door by day, the bed 
readily rolls or swings into position, lowers 
easily to the floor. Here’s an added bedroom 
without construction cost. 


Why not do what other dealers are doing? 
Sell the Murphy Bed and use the principle of 


the Murphy Bed as a help in selling material 


for more new homes and for remodeling jobs 
on old homes: Write today for literature, plans 
and full information. 
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tions, continues upOn an emergency basis. 
Dry and dressed boards, 6- and 7-inch, are 
active at $33@35, and the 8-inch at $34@37. 
The supply of spruce lath in local storage is 
ample, but has been reduced fully 50 percent 
in the past three months. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand has im- 
proved and receipts are larger than they 
were. In the expectation of expanding re- 
quirements, and especially on the chance of 
higher prices under the wage-hour law, with 
mill operations curtailed, buying became 
brisker. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Potential buyers, find- 
ing that the quotations have been marked 
up, have done considerable shopping around, 
but have seemingly accepted the prevailing 
Status, and orders are being booked at the 
new and higher levels. Some large lots are 
being contracted for. Curtailment of output 
has been noted. There is enough lumber on 
hand to take care of the more urgent needs. 


CYPRESS—The movement has been in the 
main well sustained and at present a fairly 
regular absorption of lumber is noted. 


WEST COAST WOODS—For fir, spruce and 
other woods, better inquiry prevails, and 
some classifications for which no market 
could be found for years are beginning to 
be called for once more. The movement is 
as yet not especially large. A stiffening in 
quotations generally is to be observed. 


HARDWOODS—tThere is noted an increas- 
ing readiness to place orders. Prices range 
from $4 or more higher than prior to the 
passage of the wage-and-hour law. Con- 
ditions abroad are not at all favorable, com- 
petition with Poland, Russia and other coun- 
tries having been keen. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber demand continues fair, while 
prices show a general tendency to strengthen. 
Southern pine is one of the strongest woods, 
offerings having been curtailed to some ex- 
tent by the operation of the wage and hour 
law. Shingles have been a little easier 
lately, as the large emergency demand from 
New England has been mostly satisfied. Two 
holidays last week served somewhat to cur- 
tail sales of lumber. Building operations 
have been fair in this section, being stimu- 
lated by two weeks or more of unusually 
mild weather, and a good amount of home re- 
modeling is expected. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has been a little 
more satisfactory as consuming plants mani- 
fest a greater confidence in the outlook by 
their purchases. Consumers’ stocks are gen- 
erally low. Prices on most items are higher. 
Wholesalers feel that the strength is likely 
to continue. 


WESTERN PINES—Lower grades of Pon- 
derosa pine advanced in the past week. Cali- 
fornia sugar pine has displayed an easy ten- 
dency of late, while Idaho pine has continued 
about steady. The retailers and industrial 
users are feeling a: little more optimistic, 
but are not buying much ahead. 


NORTHERN PINE—tTrade is not at all 
brisk, but some increase has taken place 
recently, due to price advances in competitive 


woods. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARKET—Oak flooring has 
made a gain of $2.50@3, but little change has 
occurred in prices of Appalachian or south- 
ern hardwoods. Dealers admitted that there 
was some shading to close orders on stocks 
which were in good supply, but scarce dry 
stocks were firm. Inquiries were only fairly 
good, there being some recession in demand 
from furniture factories. 


SOFTWOODS—Southern pine and cypress 
continued in brisk demand, with prices up 
another $1, and mills holding firm. Repeat 
orders from country yards in Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky were frequent, many retailers 
expecting active demand from tobacco farm- 
ers. Sales to contractors for small houses 
continued active. Carlot orders showed good 
increase. 





FIVE COUNTIES of southeastern Oklahoma, 
according to the recent forest survey, still have 
a saw timber stand of 2,256,800,000 feet, of 
which 65.1 percent is shortleaf pine. 
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Report on New England's 
Stricken Timberlands by WPA 


A report embodying the latest information 
that the Works Progress Administration, which 
has been co-operating with the Forest Service 
on salvage of “down” New England timber, 
has been able to assemble, has been prepared 
by A. W. von Struve, chief of the WPA data 
subdivision. Extensive excerpts from this re- 
port follow: 


2% Billion Feet of Timber Blown Down 


The value of New England’s destroyed tim- 
ber is variously estimated at $100,000,000 to 
$125,000,000. ‘The Forest Service has con- 
fined its own estimates to the amount of 
timber which can be salvaged and its value 
as milled lumber, 2% billion board feet and 
$60,000,000 respectively. The salvageable 
timber’s probable stumpage value would be 
between $11,500,000 and $12,000,000. Within 
a week after the storm, the American For- 
estry Association undertook a timber loss 
survey throughout New England. Its esti- 
mates substantially dovetail those of the 
Forest Service. A breakdown of the esti- 
mates of the former shows that hardwood 
and softwood losses reached board feet totals 
of 585,000,000 and 3,138,000,000 respectively. 
These losses are equivalent to a ten to eleven 
year period of normal felling and milling 
operations in New England. 


New Hampshire—Revised estimates of the 
“down” timber in New Hampshire place the 
total at 1,657,000,000 board feet, with the pos- 
sibility that it may jump as clearance work 
proceeds. <A little more than 1,220,000,000 
feet of the present estimated totals consists 
of some of the finest white pine in the State. 
Of the State’s maple orchards, 75 percent 
have been damaged. Maple losses were heav- 
iest in Sullivan County. The State’s heaviest 
timber losses were suffered in the vicinity 
of Nashus and in Cheshire, Grafton, Sullivan, 
Hillsborough and Merrimack counties. There 
was heavy loss also in Coos County. The 
State’s “down” timber represents a normal 
10-year cut. 

Vermont—Percy H. Merrill, Vermont’s State 
forester, estimates the windfall timber in 
his State at 305,000,000 board feet, and the 
greatest losses were sustained in Caledonia, 
Lamoille, Orange, Orleans, Washington, 
Windsor and Windham counties. Private 
estimates say that 20 percent of the State’s 
commercial softwood timber is on the ground. 

Massachusetts—Must of the best white pine 
in central and eastern Massachusetts was 
felled by the hurricane. The losses were 
greatest in Middlesex, Worcester, Franklin, 
Hampden dnd Hampshire counties. Though 
the velocity of the wind was greatest in the 
eastern part of the State, the storm exacted 
a heavy timber toll on both sides of the 
Connecticut River. The estimated value of 
the State’s windfall timber is $18,000,000. It 
is estimated that five-sixths of this timber 
can be salvaged. 


Rhode Island—Information reaching Wash- 
ington since the American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s survey was made indicates that tim- 
ber losses in Rhode Island were considerably 
greater than a preliminary and a subsequent 
survey indicated. Results of a survey made 
known early in November set the down tim- 
ber totals on private property at 75,000,000 
feet, and on public property at 10,000,000 feet. 


Connecticut—Late reports from Connecti- 
cut say that a 25-year timber cut is down in 
that State, and will create a serious domes- 
tic lumber situation. The exceptional stands 
of hemlock in the eastern part of the State 
suffered to a far greater degree than was at 
first suspected. 

National and State Forests—The windfall 
timber of both national forests in New Eng- 
land, the Green Mountain tract in Vermont, 
and the extensive White Mountain acreage 
in New Hampshire, makes a large total. 
“Down” trees in White Mountain forest are 
estimated to be the milled equivalent of 
200,000,000 board feet. The loss in Vermont 
is believed to be somewhat less than the 
White Mountain figures. Losses in a score of 
New England’s State forests are even greater 
than those suffered by the two national for- 
ests. This has been notably true in Masha- 


moquet Brook Park forest in Connecticut, the 
Gale River experimental forest in New Hamp- 
shire, and several smaller State forests in 
Massachusetts. 


Sugar Maples—While forest damage was 
greatest in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, the real tragedy inflicted by the hurri- 
cane came to Vermont. This State has al- 
ways been famed for its thousands of acres 
of venerable, stately and always intelli- 
gently cared-for sugar maples. They were 
profitable not only because of annual spring 
syrup harvests, but as one of the finest hard- 
woods in North America. Forty to seventy- 
five year old maple stands represented more 
than fifty percent of the cultivated State tim- 
berland and productive tree plantings. The 
State’s total maple stumpage before the hur- 
ricane was estimated at 350,000,000 board 
feet. The yearly cut was approximately 
20,000,000 board feet, with a value in 1936 
of $32 a thousand. Today the maple stump- 
age is estimated to be 240,000,000 board feet, 
a loss of slightly more than thirty percent. 
New Hampshire maple losses are also great, 
but, according to State forest officials, do not 
approach those of her neighbor to the west. 


Emergency Work Effectively Prevents Fires 


The greater proportion of New England’s 
forests is privately owned, so it became 
necessary to obtain written permission from 
owners before any of the early emergency 
work could be undertaken. This angle of 
the initial work became a web-like activity. 
The effectiveness of the early emergency 
work in New England is strikingly illus- 
trated by the extremely few and_ unim- 
portant fires—they were promptly extin- 
guished in most instances by forest fire 
patrols the moment they were discovered— 
which have occurred in the _ timberland 
wreckage since the hurricane. A _ rainless 
early fall throughout New England increased 
tremendously what would have brought un- 
der more favorable conditions the gravest 
sort of forest fire hazards. It became an 
abnormal condition heaped upon a primary 
abnormal situation. As a result of the rain- 
less four to five weeks following the hurri- 
cane, a noticeable decrease in the normal 
levels of lakes, ponds and streams, the waters 
of which were available for fire fighting pur- 
poses, had been observed in many sections. 
This was a source of grave concern and re- 
mained so until heavy rains, especially in the 
northern sections, relieved a threatened water 
shortage. 


Army of Workers Tackles a Big Job 


The real job of returning the New England 
timberlands to normalcy, with fire hazards 
within what the forestry people choose to 
eall “the acceptable hazard minimum,” is no 
mean task. The U. S. Forest Service points 
out that New England’s 1939 spring forest 
fire season is due about late March or early 
April. The Service’s executives say the major 
portion of the work must be completed by that 
time. “And we’ll do it,” one of them remarked 
in Washington recently. “Entertain no doubts 
on that score. We'll be on the other side of 
that hill when spring comes.” The army of 
40,000 WPA workers, whose members are now 
taking their places daily among the relief 
workers who preceded them in the _ big for- 
est clean-up job will be divided as follows: 
Massachusetts, 15,000; New Hampshire, 12,000; 
Vermont, 5,000; Rhode Island, 2,600; Connec- 
ticut, 2,000; Maine, 1,000, and Long Island, 
1,200. Their tentative work designation is 
for a period of nine months. 


Scout Fears of Dumping on Lumber Market 


Forest Service people say that expressed 
fears of a sudden dumping of 2,500,000,000 
board feet into the country’s lumber markets, 
to retard if not disrupt, present upward 
trends in the lumber and building indus- 
tries are groundless. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet of lumber, they say, will be properly 
stored and fed into the market only under 
normal calls of supply and demand. Other 
hundreds of thousands of feet as “skinned” 
logs will be submerged in fresh water stor- 
age ponds or in fresh water “crib” storage, 
the finest methods known to preserve timber 
in prime condition for a relatively indefinite 
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period. An acre of water four feet deep, it 
is explained, will provide sufficient storage 
space for 500,000 log feet of top grade timber, 
and Vermont and New Hampshire in particu- 
lar are covered with ponds and lakes rang- 
ing in area from one-quarter to fitteen and 
twenty acres. Still other hundreds of thou- 
sands of the logs will be piled in ricks— 
“decking” is the lumberjack’s term for it— 
and treated with water sprays or chemicals. 
The latter in most instances will precede 
fresh water storage stock to milling plants 
because of greater preservative costs. 


No Log Deterioration in Cold Weather 


Lumbermen of long experience say log de- 
terioration does not take place in cold 
weather and there is no deterioration menace 
whatever in freezing or sub-zero weather. 
Decay and grain discoloration, they explain, 
will not threaten “down” timber in New 
England until the coming of warm spring 
days. As aresult, the important timber storage 
factor throughout New England this fall is 
one of preparing logs for storage rather than 
immediately seeking or providing storage 
facilities. According to forestry experts, de- 
terioration in white pine logs starts in about 
three weeks during the late spring and the 
early summer. The time is a little longer 
with hardwoods, and even delayed for a 
month or more in top-grade maple, birch, 
beech and oak. As a rule, deterioration in 
what timber people call pulp and pole stock 
is rapid, particularly if it is allowed to lie 
in the woods. And New England’s devas- 
tated forests are filled with all three. 





Government Fixes Loan Prices 


on Damaged Timber 


WasHInecTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—F. A. Silcox, 
chief of the Forest Service, has announced 
that the following amounts would be advanced 
on logs in the New England hurricane devas- 
tated area, delivered at ponds, lakes, or other 
concentration points. The amount to be ad- 
vanced is calculated at 80 percent of the 
following prices: 

$18 per thousand board feet for No. 1 clear 
logs 12 to 16 inches in diameter and 12 to 16 
feet long, or defective logs 17 inches or more 
in diameter and 10 to 16 feet long. 

A price of $14 per thousand has been set 
for No. 2 clear logs from 9 to 16 inches in 
diameter and from 10 to 16 feet long, or for 
defective logs 17 inches or more in diameter 
and 8 to 16 feet long. 

A price of $12 per thousand has been fixed 
on No. 3 clear logs 6 to 8 inches in diameter 
and 10 to 16 feet long, or for defective logs 
of 8 to 13 inches in diameter and 10 to 16 
feet long. 

Eighty percent of the above prices will hold 
until June 1, 1939, at which time they will be 
subject to reconsideration for delivery of logs 
after this date. 

Logs will be scaled under supervision of 
representatives of the U. S. Forest Service 
when delivered, and advances of 80 percent 
of the value will be made by the Northeast 
Timber Salvage Administration (Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp.), within a week after 
the logs arrive at the ponds, lakes, or other 
designated points. There will be set up a Tim- 
ber Salvage Administration for each State. 

Further distribution of payments for the logs 
will be made upon completion of the operation 
on the basis of a pro rata share to each 
log owner of the proceeds of the operation 
after repayment of the loan with interest at 3 
percent and necessary administrative costs have 
been met. Whatever surplus remains after the 
loan is repaid and costs of administration are 
deducted will be pro-rated to owners even 
though it exceeds the valuation placed on the 
logs on the above basis. The accounts will be 
kept separate by States, and pro-ration made 
on that basis. 

Prices on hardwood and pulpwood will be 
announced later. i 

Mr. Silcox suggested that farmers who are 
unable to finance their own logging may obtain 
loans through the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Other timber owners needing financing 
should apply to their local banks or the Dis- 
aster Loan Corp. 

E. W. Tinker, assistant chief of the Forest 
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Service, is in charge of the salvage program, 
with offices in Boston. 

The Forest Service has already established 
a New England Forest Emergency Office in 
Boston, and has representatives in each State 
working with State and extension foresters. 

The Forest Service representatives in the 
various States will now supervise the salvage 
program, and further information may be 
obtained from them as follows: 

Massachusetts—E, G. Amos, 600 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

New Hampshire—H. L. Borden, Silver and 
Lincoln Streets, Manchester. 

Connecticut—L. S. Gross, care of State For- 
ester, Hartford. 

Vermont—wW. 
Montpelier. 

Maine—David W. Tabbutt, Congress Build- 
ing, 142 High Street, Portland. 

Rhode Island—Allen F. Miller, 17 Customs 
House Street, Providence. 


New York—cC. H. Burnham, Old Post Office 
Building, Albany. 


B. Swingler, State Capitol, 





Hope to Develop Chestnut 
Immune to Blight 


Passaic, N. J., Nov. 14.—Rebirth of the 
chestnut lumber industry in the East, where 
virtually every tree has been killed by thirty 
years of blight, is the hope reported centered 
in a crop of protected nuts to be gathered from 
what has become known as “New Jersey’s 
wonder tree” in the garden here of James J. 
De Mario. The tree, which holds the atten- 
tion of Dr. Arthur H. Graves, curator of 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and Federal and 
State officials, escaped the blight until this year, 
and upon it Dr. Graves and De Mario had 
grafted cions of Japanese and Chinese chest- 
nuts, immune to the blight, but the wood of 
the Oriental trees is worthless for manufac- 
turing furniture and trim, as they are short 
and gnarled. However, Mr. De Mario recently 
found fungus attacking the trunk. Besides his 
American chestnut tree, Mr. De Mario has 
planted several Japanese and Chinese chestnuts 
in his garden to insure an ample supply of 
pollen for his “wonder tree.” 





New Estimating Guide Is Easy to 
Use 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 14.—The Holt 
Publishing Co., Lumber Exchange, here, re- 
cently announced a loose-leaf book of 224 pages 
of tables, “Holt’s Kwickost Estimating Sys- 
tems,” designed to modernize estimating for 
builders. The book, pocket-size, is the result 
of 30 years’ experience, development and im- 
provement by A. W. Holt, president of the pub- 
lishing company and the company’s foremost 
instructor of simplified estimating. 

The book enables the builder to create sales 
and to furnish the correct answer at once as to 





Holt's Roof Rule— 
Simplifies figuring 
roof areas 








whether or not the prospect can afford to build. 
It contains basic tables giving materials and 
labor for practically every type of construction; 
tables giving material and labor for twenty- 
three different kinds of brick and tile walls of 
various bonds; roof area tables which give the 
length of rafters, hips, valleys etc. 

Mr. Holt announces that those ordering one 
of the estimating systems at once will receive, 
free of charge from the company, a Holt Roof 
Rule. The rule, a roof gauge no larger than a 
folding pocket rule, enables one to determine 
the pitch and figure the area of any roof from 
plans, elevations or for re-roofing jobs on ex- 
isting homes from the ground. The rule is easy 
to use and, in addition to the roof data on one 
side, has a twelve-inch rule and a one-fourth 
inch scale on the other. 
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AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 
28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 








“Meet me at the 


PALACE HOTEL 


in SAN FRANCISCO!” 




















San Francisco’s most favored 
hostelry, just a step from the 
city’s business, financial, 
shopping, and theatre dis- 
tricts. The Palace. provides 
the advantages of three 
world-famous dining rooms 
and three popular cocktail 
lounges, together with every 
luxurious appointment for 
guests. 


550 rooms, each with bath 
from $3.50 per day (single) 
—up. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Demand is 
sluggish. Prices are steady to weak. In- 
quiry is slack from the middle West. There 
is little railroad and industrial business. It 
is believed that in December there will be 
considerable forward buying. Pine lumber 
is up $1. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand is dull, with 
prices little changed. Boards continue to 
move well, and it appears that this market 
has at least temporarily been taken away 
from southern pine due to the shutdowns 
over the wages and hours law. Stocks in 
California are being reduced. Most Cali- 
fornia orders call for rush shipment. Space 
to the Atlantic coast is easy. 


CALIFORNIA—Large quantities are mov- 
ing to this market, but at lower prices than 
heretofore. Demand for shingles has slack- 
ened. 

EXPORT—tThere is a lack of demand from 
everywhere except the Hawaiian Islands. A 
small amount of lumber is going to China 
via Hongkong. Japan is out of the market 
except for airplane spruce, also being bought 
by Great Britain and France. The United 
Kingdom is buying a little lumber. Demand 
from the European continent is practically 
dead. South Africa shows some signs of life. 
From the east coast of South America have 
come a few inquiries, but few from the West 
Coast. Australia is importing good quanti- 
ties of British Columbia logs. 


SHINGLES—Demand is seasonally quieter. 
Prices on XXXXX and Perfections have de- 
clined from 5 to 25 cents in the past fort- 
night, but Royals are quoted the same. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER—British Columbia 
mills have been cutting prices on straight 
ears of siding. Cars partly loaded in British 
Columbia have difficulty completing loadings 
on the American side. 


LOGS—Weakness in shingles has not vet 
been reflected in prices of cedar logs. In- 
ventory of fir and hemlock logs is higher, 
but will be reduced during the winter. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—tTotal building construction in 
San Francisco during October registered a 5 
per cent gain over the previous month, and 
110 percent gain over the same month last 


year. Private construction showed the same 
trend, gains being approximately 9 and 56 
percent. Frame construction made gains of 


about 37 percent and 60 percent, resvectively. 
Building construction in Southern California 
continues to show spectacular strength. Pres- 
ent volume is the largest since 1929; building 
of single-family residences is at the highest 
level in twelve years. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—The Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market for October has 
recovered considerably, according to General 
Steamship Corp. Freight rates if anything 
were a shade lower. In October, 32 vessels 
were fixed for lumber cargo, compared with 
17 in September, and 32 in October, 1937. 
Thirty of the fixtures were from British Co- 
lumbia ports, and one each from North Pacific 
and Columbia River ports. Of October lumber 
fixtures, 28 were completed with other cargo. 
The China-Japan market remained quiet with 
one or two vessels having been reported as 
fixed and these on undisclosed lumpsum rates, 
which, however, are believed to work out in 
the neighborhood of $4 per 2240 lbs. cargo 
deadweight FIO. For the United Kingdom- 
Continent, a large number of vessels have 
been taken on FIO basis, which will make 
lumber a good part of their cargo. Liner 
rates still remain at 55 shillings to United 
Kingdom, with 60 shillings for Continental 
ports. A number of vessels have been fixed 
for full cargoes for Australia ports on lump- 
sum basis. Liners are quoting $9 to $10 per 
thousand. One South African fixture was re- 
ported; no further orders are heard. The 
intercoastal market is somewhat easier, al- 
though liners are still holding space at the 
Conference rate of $14. One or two fixtures 
were reported from British Columbia at rates 
in the neighborhood of $11.50. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
Oakland during September, 1938, amounted to 
18,616,230 feet, this being approximately the 
same total as in August, and was some 2,- 
000,000 feet over September, 1937. Total for 
the first nine months remains slightly under 
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the similar period of the previous year. Lum- 
ber receipts at San Francisco from interior 
points totaled 4,890,000 feet in October, 1938, 
compared with 7,830,000 feet in September, 
and 6,810,000 feet in October 1937. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Although mills are 
talking price increases, the Ponderosa market 
is not overly brisk. Inventories are badly 
broken, with mills very long on some items 
and short on others. Sugar pine is very weak, 
with some mills shipping it on Ponderosa 
orders. Export market is said to be up some 
300 percent over last year at this time. South 
Africa has inquired for several million feet of 
shook. South America is buying heavily. The 
United Kingdom is reported back in the mar- 
ket. 


DOUGLAS FIR—California business is fair, 
with prices a little weak. Some seasonal slack- 
ening is noticeable. Stocks are about normal 
or a little below, and hand-to-mouth buying 
continues. Mills are said to be producing a 
little more than they are selling. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber trade vol- 
ume is about on a par with that of a year 
ago. Previously in 1938 it had been slower 
than in the corresponding 1937 periods. The 
equality with last year results because of 
the slump in the fall of 1937, and not from 
trade improvement in recent weeks. 


INTERCOASTAL— East coast trade is 
draggy, with orders spotty and prices uncer- 
tain. Winter weather and potential use of 
New England’s down timber are factors in 
the slowing down of demand. 


CALIFORNIA—Some operators say _ the 
market is both rather slow and soft. Resi- 
dential construction furnishes the sole out- 
let. 

FOREIGN—The export market consists, as 
one operator put it, of only “nibbles,” repre- 
senting less than 5 percent of total mill 
businesss. 


LOCAL—Residential and farm construction 
in this area, especially suburban construc- 
tion, are improving, and the demand for all 
common building items is improved. Due to 
the mild climate in the Pacific Northwest, 
winter building compares favorably in vol- 
ume with that for the remainder of the year. 
FHA modernization and new construction 
loan applications in this area are heavy. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—At 480 retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, 12,423,000 board feet 
of lumber was sold during last September, 
as compared with 13,504,000 feet during last 
August, and 12,812,000 feet during September, 
1937. Stocks at 469 yards, Sept. 30, totaled 
76,702,000 feet, as compared with 80,238,000 
Aug. 31 and 81,952,000 feet Sept. 30 last year. 
At 480 yards, total sales of all materials dur- 
ing last September amounted to $1,836,370, as 
compared to an August total of $1,592,020, and 
a total of $1,933,090 during September, 1937. 


NORTHERN PINE—Manufacturers report 
a considerable increase in business, most or- 
ders being to meet emergency needs. There 
are more unfilled orders than at this time 
last year. While stocks at mills still are in 
fairly good assortment, the recent increased 
demand, coupled with reduction of output, 
has brought stocks to about the same level 
as last year’s at this time, and prospects are 
that some lines will be depleted at some mills 
before next year’s supply is available. Some 
difficulty already is being experienced in 
handling rush orders for mixed material. Low 
grade boards already are in short supply. 
Prices are holding firm at levels established 
months ago. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—A spurt in 
demand for 10- and 12-foot posts for build- 
ing corncribs, which followed hard on the 
heels of the corn harvest, has died out and, 
with the advent of wintry weather, fencing 
projects have come to at least a temporary 
standstill. Some material is going to the 
Southwest trade territory. Some compeiti- 
tion has developed in Iowa with posts trucked 
in from southern areas. Stocks are some- 


what larger than those held this time a year 
ago. Prices have been holding firm. 


MILLWORK — Because’ small - residence 
building is being rushed to completion with 
the approach of real winter, the sash and 
door trade has taken an upturn. Storm sash, 
snow fence material and storm doors have 
been selling briskly. Estimators still are 
being kept busy. Prices are holding firm. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—An optimistic 
feeling is beginning to be noticed in lumber 
manufacturing and wholesale circles, quite 
in contrast to even a short while ago, and 
based on an increasing demand and a gen- 
erally firming market. For the last two 
months certain items, particularly in Nos. 2 
and 3 Ponderosa pine, have become increas- 
ingly scarce. With this shortage, there is 
now a stronger demand, and price advances 
which probably should have been made a 
month or two ago are being made daily. 
While the demand is particularly good for 
these items, there is a general improvement. 
An increasing demand is confidently antici- 
pated. Selects and shop, both white pine and 
Ponderosa, which have been lagging, are 
now definitely firming. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Sluggishness is ap- 
parent, in all, even the rail- and water-served 
domestic markets, which up to now have 
maintained fair strength. Operators are in- 
clined to blame lack of buying on the part 
of railroads, normally heavy purchasers, for 
much of the apathy. Many mills are dras- 
tically reducing output. Shingle operators 
continue to report good business, as do ply- 
wood and veneer manufacturers. Setting in 
of the fall rainy season is materially hamper- 
ing woods operations. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Indications of 
improvement in lumber industry conditions 
were evident in reports early this week. With 
some plants closed, or slowed down, because 
of wage-hour complications, prices in most 
lines were holding firm, and showing some 
tendency upward. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand has con- 
tinued fair. Factory grades are reported 
moving best. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—Lath 
stocks are about normal. Shingle stocks are 
rather badly depleted, particularly 4- and 5-inch 
items. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Longleaf pine is a little 
harder to get than it has been of late, prin- 
cipally owing to the effect of the wage-hour 
law on mill operations. Scarcity of items has 
had the tendency to stiffen prices somewhat. 
A similar situation exists in shortleaf. 


HARDWOODS—A_ general firming-up of 
prices has occurred, particularly during the 
last few days. Advances of $1 to $3 are 
noted, pretty well distributed. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand is 
good and prices are firm. Mill stocks are 
lower than they have been for over a year, 
and those of mills here are probably facing 
heavier depletion than the average, comparl- 
sons with a year ago showing reductions of 
respectively 25-30 and 10 percent. To log to 
their capacity mills must under the wage- 
and-hour law increase their force at least 
fifty percent or else pay for fifty percent 
overtime at time-and-a-half. On account of 
unusual weather handicaps, mills are re- 
ducing operations. 


SOUTHERN PINE —Shipments are fairly 
heavy and running somewhat ahead of pro- 
duction, and stocks are down throughout the 
whole producing region. The mills are all 
exercising care in booking orders, and none 
of them will take on much business except 
for stock they have in condition to ship. 
Order files therefore are not very heavy in 
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proportion to the mill output, as conserva- 
tion of stock to permit handling of mixed 
car orders is a prime necessity. The items 
in smallest supply are Nos. 1 and 2 boards. 
Mills catering largely to the mixed-car yard 
trade now are limiting their customers to 
three to five thousand feet of these items 
per car. Orders are coming from all direc- 
tions. The mills around here usually sell at 
least seventy-five percent of their pine to 
customers in the South, but of late the north- 
ern customers have been taking at least 
fifty percent of production. Southern busi- 
ness is largely from the large buying cen- 
ters, but northern comes from all directions. 
Prices have advanced a little bit. There is 
very little shopping around by buyers. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices have been prac- 
tically stationary since Nov. 1, but advances 
made previous to that time have been main- 
tained, and demand is good. There have 
been practically no advances in No. 1 and 
better boards, but all items of Nos. 2 and 3 
are up. No. 2 1x6-inch is selling for $20@21, 
1x8-inch, $23@24, 1x12-inch, $27@28. In No. 
8, 1x4-inch is $11@12, 1x6-inch $16@17, 1x8-, 
1x10- and 1x12-inch, $17@18, mill basis. In 
No. 2 dimension, 16-foot lengths are: 2x4-inch, 
$25; 2x6-inch, $20; 2x8-inch, $23; 2x10- and 
2x12-inch, $24. No. 3 ranges $14@17, mill. 
All items of No. 3 lumber are very scarce, 
except possibly 1x4-inch. All mills are badly 
oversold on 1x8-inch No. 2 shiplap, with sup- 
ply of practically all items of No. 2 below 
normal. But demand for No. 1 and better 
boards has not been anything like as great 
as that for Nos. 2 and 3, so stocks are full 
and prices unchanged. Thirty-cube longleaf 
timbers bring $64@65, port; prime is firm at 
$60@125, port. The wage-and-hour law has 
perhaps caused a slight curtailment in pro- 
duction. 


HARDWOOD—The market continues rather 
dull, with a number of items not moving in 
sufficient quantity to absorb the cut, so some 
mills have closed down. Oak flooring con- 
tinues firm, with recent advances of $1 to $3 
maintained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle demand 
has been rather dull, as a result of price 
advances. American mills are facing Cana- 
dian competition by the middle of December. 
Present shingle prices, delivered this rate, 
are about as follows: Perfections, No. 1, $5.10; 
No. 2, $3.73; No. 8, $3.18; XXXXX, No. 1, 
$4.32; No. 2, $3.25; No. 8, $2.80. Pine lath 
stocks are normal, and prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Demand has 
continued steady and covers practically all 
key items. Line yards generally have rounded 
out their stocks and will be out of the mar- 
ket for about a month, it was said. Indica- 
tions that industrial buying would come into 
the market around the first of the year was 
cheering news to the trade. Mills continued 
to operate at the maximum permitted under 
the new wage and hour law and only a few 
worked overtime, despite the need for more 
output. Weather conditions are expected to 
hamper production for the remainder of the 
year. 

SOUTHERN PINE—A let-up in demand 
gives mills a chance to build up _ stocks, 
which are so badly broken that it is difficult 
to obtain mixed cars. Virtually all supplies 
of common boards and dimensions are short. 
Price advances of the last month have been 
consolidated. 


WESTERN PINE—Ponderosa demand is 
unchanged. Prices ure steady. Western 
Stocks have not moved this year in large 
volume in this area. Factory demand was 
negligible, but inquiries have begun to speed 
up appreciably. 


OAK FLOORING—Sales were in excess of 
Production, and prices were 25 to 50 cents 
Stronger. Oversales developed in a number 
of key items. All 25-32nds by 2%-inch items 
moved well, while No. 2 common was over- 
sold liberally. 


HARDWOODS—A good business was re- 
ported by distributors, with special emphasis 
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placed on the movement of oak flooring lum- 
ber, prices of which were up $1 to $2. Other 
items, notably gum, ruled steady, with higher 
prices indicated. Flooring factories bought 
heavily. Furniture manufacturers placed 
some orders. Export trade is improved. Pro- 
duction is off, and shipments well ahead of 
output. 


SHINGLES—AIll grades and sizes of shin- 
gles seem about 10 to 15 cents a square 
easier, as the result of lower prices quoted 
by Canadian operators, although Canadian 
shipments can not be made until next year. 
The 16-inch are off 15 to 20 cents, while 24- 
and 18-inch are off a maximum of 15 cents. 
There continues a searcity of cedar logs, and 
production is not heavy. 


7\ 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Alabama mills, after 
almost one month of operation under the 
wage-and-hour law, are making adjustments 
in their prices, and some of these are set 
at lower levels than were expected. Costs 
are rising from shortening of hours rather 
than from paying the minimum wage. Some 
items have been marked up as much as §2, 
while many plants have again revised their 
lists, this time downwards, on certain stock 
items which moved too slowly at prices first 
announced. No. 3 common flooring, 1x3- 
and 4-inch, shows the greatest range of 
prices, from $8 to $14. Other items of No. 3 
common are uniform at $14@15, and are mov- 
ing freely. No. 1 common items, other than 
2-inch dimension, sell slowly at any price. 
Most recent orders call for lower grades and 
mixed cars. For No. 2 dimension, 2x4- to 
2x12-inch, S4S or rough, average is $18. No.1 


(Continued on Page 176) 








Book in his office.”’ 


about changing credits. 
for one year.” 








Dad always used Red Book 


‘A's far back as I can remember, dad always had a Red 


So writes a young man who is now “on his own” as an 
independent operator in the lumber industry. 


‘He often has told me that he did not think any Lumber 
Manufacturer could afford to do business without it. 
So I am going to need the Red Book to keep informed 
Please enter my subscription 


Unquestionably there are many among our present sub- 
scribers who “grew up” with the Red Book for we have 
been conscientiously serving the Industry for 62 years. 
We are now, and have been for the most of those years, 
the only agency offering a Credit Rating and Sales 
Service specialized to fit the peculiar needs of the 
Industry. 


If you are familiar with the Red 
Book because of having grown up 
with it, we should like to welcome 
you as a subscriber. Those who are 
not familiar with it are invited to use 
it on our 30 Day Approval Plan—no 
obligation. 
‘ea Collection Department can assist you in 


collecting your past due accounts. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO -- 99 Wall St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Henry Barge, of the Henry Barge Lumber 
Co., of Durham, N. C., was in Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 9, and made the rounds of the trade. 


J. F. Wigginton, president of the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with headquarters 
in Jacksonville, Fla., spent part of October in 
New Orleans with relatives and friends. 


W. M. Hammerschmith, Port Gamble, Wash., 
superintendent of production for Pope & Talbot 
Lumber Co., recently spent a few days at the 
company’s offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


The Sac River Lumber Co., Stockton, Mo., 
has been moved, and a new court house will 
be erected on its former site. The firm is a 
branch of the Charles C. Meek Lumber Co., 
Lockwood, Mo. 


Charles Hammond, well 
Harbor logging operator, was elected county 
commissioner on the Republican ticket from 
the first Pacific county district at the Nov. 8 
general election in Washington State. 


known Willapa 


Chris M. Cavanaugh, office manager of the 
Cavanaugh Lumber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
has returned to his home following a three 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to California. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Cavanaugh. 


August von Boecklin, Jr., of the traffic de- 
partment of the Washington Manufacturing 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., building material concern, 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Tacoma Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Van Arsdale-Harris Co., acoustical and 
insulation division of the Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), San Francisco, has been 
appointed exclusive district contractor for the 
sound control products of the United States 
Gypsum Co. 

Maxwell McFarland has been employed by 
the E. S. Collett Lumber Yard in Wilmington, 
Ohio. He is regarded as an authority on pre- 
fabrication work, formerly being in charge of 
construction of a Federal resettlement project 
near Atlanta, Ga. 


Bernard C. DeWitt, active in lumber and 
other trade paper correspondence work in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for some time past, has 
severed these connections to accept appointment 
as executive secretary of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Jacksonville. 


Victor Satter, president of the Satter Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Red Bank, N. J., and Henry T. 
Walford, treasurer, have purchased the interest 
in the firm of Julian M. Parker. Mr. Parker 
is no longer with the company, which has en- 
joyed a steady growth since its start in June 
ot 1937. 

J. S. Farish, formerly located in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with the Georgia-Florida sawmill 
organization and Southeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club as rate expert, was a 
visitor in the Fiorida city during the week- 
end. Mr. Farish has been spending some time 
in New York City, and other points in the 
North and East. 


Sam H. McCormick, secretary-treasurer and 
half-owner of the McCormick Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky., has accepted a position as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Miami Jockey Club, 
operator of Hialeah Park, and assumed his new 
duties Nov. 1. He will retain his connection 
with the lumber concern, which he and his 
cousin, Leslie C. McCormick, own. 


The sawmill plant of the Meadow Valley 


Lumber Co., Twain, Calif., has been closed for 


the season. The company is still putting in logs 
however which will insure an early start next 
year. This plant cuts California sugar pine, 
Ponderosa pine, and Douglas fir. Sam S. Crow- 
ley, formerly of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. at 
Oroville, Calif., is general manager and W. F. 
Morrish, Oakland, Calif. is president of the 
company. 


G. E. Karlen, president of the Karlen-Davis 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and a past presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, has 
been elected president of the Tacoma Country 
and Golf Club for 1939. F. R. Titcomb, also 
a prominent Pacific Northwest lumberman, was 
elected vice president and Everett G. Griggs, 
II, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., was chosen a member of the board of 
trustees. 


State Senate president Charles E. Loizeaux, 
president of the J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) of Plainfield, N. J., and the Loizeaux 
Builders Supply Co. (Inc.) of Elizabeth N. J., 
was re-elected as Union County’s State Senate 
representative on the Republican ticket Nov. 8. 
By virtue of his Senate presidency this year, 
Senator Loizeaux recently served as Acting 
Governor during the temporary absence from 
the State of Gov. Moore. 


Ben Ellis, consulting representative of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
who has been in the North and East for some 
time, planned to leave New York City, Nov. 12 
for the South, making stops probably in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, before reporting at 
Jacksonville, Fla., headquarters of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Ellis’ report constitutes an item of 
major interest on the association’s semi-annual 
convention programs. 


The business of W. F. Keen & Co. (Inc.), 
Baltimore, Md., has been acquired by the 
Arundel Lumber Co. Irving M. Kolker be- 
came manager Nov. 1. The property consists 
of a lumber yard, shed stocked with millwork 
and other materials used in building operations, 
an assortment of lumber, and some machinery. 
It was established about 1917, as W. F. Keen 
& Co., prior to which time Mr. Keen was en- 
gaged in the trade elsewhere. 


George W. Duffy, prominent wholesale lum- 
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berman of Spokane, Wash., has become a party 
to the home building boom. Having raised a 
fine family of three boys, all of whom are now 
married, Mr. Duffy has disposed of his former 
home and recently finished a modern, smaller 
home with all the intriguing gadgets that go to 
make housekeeping easier. With all the rooms 
on one floor and no steps to climb, Mrs. Duffy 
says she is not the least bit homesick for the 
old place. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Stephenson-Browne Lumber Co., Byron Steph- 
enson of Omaha, Neb., was elected president 
to succeed the late Harry Stephenson, and Fred 
Stephenson of Tulsa was chosen to fill the for- 
mer’s position of vice president. Fred Stephen- 
son is manager of the company’s yard at Tulsa, 
but is expected to move to Chickasha, Okla., 
to assume an active part in the management of 
the business. 


H. C. Harbaugh, St. Charles, Ill., who oper- 
erates a lumber company under his own name, 
reports that his father, Charles Harbaugh, of 
Highland Park, IIl., left by automobile, Nov. 
2, for a winter’s stay in Florida. He will be 
interested in hearing from his friends or seeing 
them, if they should be in the South this season. 
During the first month he will be at 225 Albert 
Street, Dunedin, Fla., and later can be reached 
at 723 Thirteenth Avenue, South, St. Peters- 
burg. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo, N. Y., lumber 
trade included: S. C. Thompson, lumber sales 
manager, and G. G. Goodall, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Montreal; Lawrence Culter, 
Hammond (B. C.) Cedar Co.; Peter McCarter, 
dealer in shingles, Victoria, B. C.; John W. Mc- 
Clure, Chicago, secretary, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association; William B. Downs, spe- 
cial representative, Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), Chicago; C. J. Harris, New York 
representative, Winton Lumber Sales Co. of 
Minneapolis. 


Michael S. Baer, of the hardwood producing 
and marketing firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., is back from a 10-day trip to 
Bogalusa, La. He went over the situation with 
the operating officials and got the wage-hour 
law in operation. In his talks with some of the 
producers in that section he gained the im- 
pression that a number of the larger sawmills 
would shut down until such a time when they 
could determine just what the effect of the 
wage-hour law would be. Some of these mills 
had large stocks on hand, while others had re- 
duced inventories to relatively low levels. How- 
ever, in the face of the uncertainty involved in 
the new departure they were inclined to await 
whatever developments might arise. 





“Cat” and Kittens on a Stump 


The operators of the four 
tractors shown above, 
while working in the vicin- 
ity of the King's Canyon 
district, Sequoia National 
Forest in California, 
thought it would be a 
swell idea to run their 
machines up on this 30-ft. 
stump. The tractors are 
Caterpillars, the larger 
one at the left a diesel 
RD6 and the other three 
are RD4's. The stump is 
the base of a famous red- 
wood known as “Mark 
Twain." It was selected 
as the most symmetrical 
and typical of the giant 
redwoods and was 
chopped down in 1931 — 
requiring two timber fall- 
ers to work away for 13 
consecutive days. 
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COMINGS & GOINGS 


Hanrorp, Catir.—R. C. Kendall has suc- 
ceeded H. C. Kinnee as manager of the Val- 
ley Lumber Co. 


ANGLETON, TeEx.—Clyne Thomas has been 
named manager of the Southland Lumber Co. 
by Lynch, Davidson & Co., of Houston. He 
follows A. C. Walker, who was made man- 
ager of the company’s yard in San Diego, Tex. 


HAMLIN, TExX.—The Home Lumber Co. is 
now managed by Cecil Eivens, who succeeds 
Garland Tumlin. 


WASHINGTON, Mo.—Robert Wachter, man- 
ager for eight years of the local unit of the 
C. J. Harris Lumber Co., has been transferred 
to the concern’s yard in St. Charles, Mo. W. 
C. Erickson is the new manager of the local 
branch. 


UrsBana, Itt.—Russell C. Elliott has been 
hired as manager of the Fred A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. to succeed William Clem, who re- 
signed to become representative for the Celo- 
tex Co. in northern Indiana. 





Bridge Expert Defeated by Tacoma 
Lumberman 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—Few contract 
bridge players have opportunity to boast of 
having defeated Ely Culbertson, internationally 
famous expert, but that honor this week was 
earned by Philip Garland, vice president and 
general manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co. of this city. 

Mr. Garland and his partner, John Corliss, 
captured first place in a tournament in Seattle, 
Nov. 7, against 264 contestants, including Mr. 
Culbertson, who is on a nation-wide tour. 

Mr. Garland, who has won numerous bridge 
tournaments and in fact is considered one of 
the best bridge players in the Pacific North- 
west, modestly discounts his part in the victory 
over Culbertson, explaining that the latter had 
to catch a midnight train for Portland and 
played under pressure to keep his schedule. In 
fact, he said, on the last hand two secretaries 
stood by with hat, coat and bag while Culbert- 
son made the last few plays standing up. 





Named Branch Manager; Situated 
at Boston 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Ernest C. Rauten- 
berg has been named manager of the Boston 
branch of the Celotex Corp. according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Z. Hollmann, general sales 
manager of the corporation. 

Until his promotion Mr. Rautenberg, who has 
been with Celotex since 1929, was assistant 
manager of the Chicago branch. He entered the 
building materials supply business at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1919, immediately following his grad- 
uation from Dartmouth College. 





J. W. Deal Joins Merrill Lumber Co. 


Organization 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—J. W. Deal, 
well known and popular lumberman of this city, 
was given a farewell luncheon on Nov. 9 by 
forty-five of his lumber associates and friends 
as he prepared to move to Salt Lake City, 
Utah to become associated with Merrill & Co. 
Presiding at the luncheon was A. B. Everitt, 
general manager, retail division, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. The feature of the !uncheon was 
the presentation by J. A. Bowman, general 
manager, Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lbr. Co., 
in behalf of the group, of an attractive travel- 
ing bag to Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Deal was born in Texas, and had his 
rst experience in the lumber business at Guth- 
rie, Okla. Later he managed a yard at Burl- 
ingame, Kan., and soon thereafter, joined the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., being assigned to a 
yard at El Reno, Okla. Within a few years 
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he was appointed auditor of the company, and 
later went to Kansas City as assistant general 
manager of retail yards for the company. When 
the Pickering Lumber Co. entered the retail 
business, Mr. Deal became manager of the 
new retail division. He was a director of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association for a 
number of years, and served two years as a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 
With the Merrill organization he will take a 
responsible position in the retail division. 





Reports Lumber Manufacturer Is 
Selling More at Good Price 


CrosseTT, Arxk., Nov. 14.—According to 
John T. Erwin, sales manager of Fordyce- 
Crossett Sales Co., the lumber manufacturer 
is enjoying a good volume of business at prices 
somewhat higher than were obtained two 
months ago. Quoting from a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Mr. Erwin: “Most 
mills are like ourselves, practically out of all 
common items of lumber and have a good sup- 
ply of the upper grades. It is the writer’s 
opinion that we are going to see an increase 
in the demand for this upper grade stock, and, 
we feel, at higher price levels than exist today.” 

Mr. Erwin told of the visit late in October 
of H. W. Stearns of Willoughby, Ohio, who 
was accompanied by a group of lumbermen on 
his semi-annual visit. Those in the party from 
Ohio were: Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Singhaus, 
New Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Rohrer, North Canton; Mrs. Ross Wilson, 
Akron; Bob Grove, Kinsman; William Hauck 
and Jack Bean of Cleveland, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stearns. In the group with the Ohioans were 
the following from Pennsylvania: Hugh Mor- 
row, Erie; Tom Kearns, Springboro; Carl 
Cook, Platea, and Mr. and Mrs. John Morris 
and two children from Cochranton. 





Chicago Wholesaler's Daughter 
Makes Debut in Opera 


Martin D. Reeder, Chicago wholesale lum- 
berman, is still walking in the clouds of pa- 
ternal pride as the result of his daughter’s 
triumphal operatic debut with the Grand Opera 
of Milwaukee on the night of Nov. 5. Although 
she is Nancy Reeder to her family and friends, 
she was given the name of Janine Redee for 
stage purposes. 

Miss Reeder carried the title role in “Lucia,” 
and was called back for a half dozen curtain 
bows at the finish of the four-act performance. 
She has been asked to appear in another opera 
later in the season. 





Graph Chart Shows Century of 
Business Change 


An unusual and intensely interesting chart en- 
titled “A Century of Business Progress” has 
been compiled by the Chicago Technical Col- 
lege, 118 East 26th St., Chicago—a day, evening 
and home study school offering courses in en- 
gineering and estimating. 

The chart is a series of graphs enabling one 
to follow the business and wholesale commodity 
price fluctuations, tax and wage trends, and 
stock movements yearly from 1839 to the pres- 
ent. Major fluctuations of business above and 


below the normal index are explained with brief 


captions, and the graphs for the four subjects 
presented are arranged one above the other to 
permit easy comparisons. Of particular interest 
to students of economy is the similarity of con- 
ditions during the Civil and World Wars and 
the thirteen year periods following them. Busi- 
ness and wholesale commodity prices behaved 
almost identically during and after both wars. 
During and after the Civil War, however, taxes 
were on an even keel and labor wages fluctuated 
very little. 
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McNary, Arizona 
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Our Mixed Car Service 
for Dealers Includes 
All Building Items in 
PONDEROSA PINE 





You can depend on Southwest 
Lumber Mills Incorporated for top 
quality products and always-de- 
pendable service. We have an 
almost unlimited supply of fine, 
high-altitude, soft-textured Pon- 
derosa Pine, ond our two modern 
plants have up-to-date equipment 
for scientific seasoning and pre- 
cision manufacturing. 








Now is the time to call on us for 
Dimension, Siding, Interior Trim, 
“Apache Brand” Mouldings, Ceil- 
ing, Casing, Base, Lath, Selects, 
Common. 


All Selects, Shop and Common 
are seasoned in our battery of 
20 Moore Dry Kilns. Eased Edges 
are standard on all Dimension 
Stock. 


INDUSTRIAL BUYERS: We invite 
you to get acquainted with our 
service on Pattern Specialties, 
Cut Stock, Cut-to-Length Crating, 
Box Shook, Shop Lumber and In- 
dustrial Items. © 

Your orders and inquiries will be 
greatly appreciated and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 











Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
McNary, Arizona 
Mills at Flagstaff and 
c McNary, Arizona 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Fe OM eer esentative 
CHICAGO — ” fisnacer Phone, Superior 900% 


NEW YORK — ©” none. Vanderbilt sea07" 
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DOUGLAS FIR 8 
WESTERN RED CEDAR WESTERN PINES tions fo. b, mill on’ Douglas fir items. in ™ 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual | trade appear below: 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 








Seattle, Wash., Nov. 14.—Prices for red 
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ee ee eS ee . SE 38.21 24.20 No. 1 Common ——- and/or Surfaced - 
- Utility Cite. 6) 476 HWE. ck cc enced 15.62 Timbers 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16 Sener Pine $ 4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
IIE sivsssontoss beesachininidice biplaiebelincdiinchoiateal $33.00 1x8 5/4x8 0 6/4xB | (4X12 S4S .... oes eee eee eee eee arty 
ME kavescsscntdvboleissesnnalarxaaee 38.00 | SELEcts, 83 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. & war. | 12x12 20 ft. and shorter................ IT 50 PI 
B&aBtr. RL ...... $65.75 $72.25 Biioe pie) Ge rr re , | 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths "4 RL TEES ORE Re Oe y+ 66.40 65.80 P 
Series 8000— aaa No. 3 Wo. : No. ‘ ‘ 
ES I Cee ree me ne 55% 5/4 ; 40.23 2 "62 15.39 
Listing $4 and over...........2221222! 90% | o/4 stores one *28.00 oe MAPLE FLOORING 
os ee he E ORED aoe sese ne weges , ° cece Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16 Larch-Douglas Fir port the following prices realized f. o. b. B: 
100 lin. ft. | Dimension, No. 1, 2x4 Rooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Ee ea oe eS $0.32 Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 Nov. : 











1 
ERA ee ARS NG REIS A” .37 | No. 3 Com., S2 or 4S. 1x8 jini First Second Third 
a a” naa acee'e bs Goacuan ot vied sweeena .50 Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr., 4 RL....... DOG © FOREN hick cewitivevigne $71.85 $61.87 $45.13 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS _ Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
BIG. i5seawsx $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
so mdetonee 62.00 62.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
Oe awcacees 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
Oe. sccnvece 72.00 62.00 651.00 34.00 20.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FA Sel. om. om. Com. 
naeeecs 78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
er 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
tS ere 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
le eer 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 
|, re 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 wan 
; hy ee 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
o-sninatee 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 .... 
Key woe 4/4 4 1 fe better, $78; or on 
grades, F. $38; 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
betters, 333° ae on Siok FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
OS oe ee A 00 = 00 $45.00 $30.00 $15.00 
PM: natncecat ean 5.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 17.00 
ea 40:00 85:00 53.00 34.00 17.00 
eee 85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
> / ere 85.00 70.00 68.00 35.00 18.00 
OF8 vicericn ste 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
We in cxtauen 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .... 
PE 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
Oe osccsuen 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
BPS  ackednier 158.00 148.00 121.00 .... .... 
No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FA & Sel. Com. Com 
saveesien $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
avacuieroneran 52.0 42.00 28.00 19.00 
as 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
eee 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 
i, re 58.00 48.00 33.00 eatete 
WEPE  évirccwors 63.00 53.00 38.00 aac 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
oy Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Suerecetaceere $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
en REDS cs 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
Ree apatance 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
UG. aerate 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
ee 80.00 65.00 41.00 manny 
TRS axéee can 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. om. 
Pe cacawewe $76.00 $64.00 $47.00 $28.00 $17.00 
OS 81.00 69.00 52.00 384.00 17.00 
5, ES 86.00 74.00 57.00 39.00 18.00 
eee es 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
re 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00 .... 
Sere 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00... 
4, ee 156.00 146.00 122.00 nice 
PENSE 68.00 58.00 41.00 25.00 :.. 
gp rae 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS &Sel. Com. Com. 
Be Gakeueie sat $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
BEE ccaliocanwaslievee 66.00 49.00 29.00 18.00 
EP © wviglorculehanietelone 76.00 0 34.00 18.00 
SEG snciseontuweees 81.00 59.00 384.00 19.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 14.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 


1-24” CE -o disisieie biel bras whiasswwoulnene $4.45-4.60 

eee NS ae Ie ind et a eeleee 3.20-3.30 

Be ce iitek nea ddk Ouerha Caw MOORES 2.30-2.40 
Perfections: 

BOR MT hace. 5: chorea erwin s, Shiva se aoa $3.70-3.85 

Se Ea Ora rer 2.70-2.85 

BeBe MM rs hook Sis. bs efaebereaictirers 2.00 
XXXXX: 

Oe EE ose kobe Roweene ees eeu $3.25-3.30 

BPO EE hia: oo sha. gieeiniavoranercie olan eens 2.15-2.25 

Bee” ee cn) ha ood can bates Daben 1.80-1.85 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood demand made a good show- 
ing in the two weeks ended Nov. 5, being 
22 percent above last year’s level and 
exceeding current production, which was 
at the same level as last year. As book- 
ings ran ahead of shipments, order files 
increased and climbed above the 1938 
mark, so that, with Nov. 8 mill stocks 5 
percent lower than last year’s, the statis- 
tical position of the industry is strength- 
ened. There still continues to be enough 
uncertainty about the southern pine price 
level to make buyers a bit cautious, but 
more of them are placing orders at recent 
advances and the mills are firm be- 
cause they find the market readily absorbs 
the smaller output possible in shorter 
hours. Their offerings of higher grades 
seem to be fully taken up by northern 
and eastern markets, but lowers are said 
to be losing some ground to Northwest 
competition on the Atlantic coast. Con- 
sumption in the East has been slowing 
down with the approach of cold weather, 
and it is expected that a big share of 
needs there will be supplied by hurricane- 
downed timber. California building is 
active and stocks were being depleted, 
but the eagerness of Northwest mills for 
orders brought about a lowering of quo- 
tations, and a bigger movement. Southern 
yard buying has been of fair volume but 
for immediate needs, settling of a price 
basis being dependent on the results of 
competition between small, intrastate 
mills and interstate shippers. Yard trade 
in the middle West is rather good, as 
compared with last year’s fall volume, but 
is tapering off seasonally, and re-stock- 
ing orders will not be placed with the 
mills until about the first of the year. The 
Government’s spending program is not 
yet having much effect on the market, but 
will undoubtedly soon create a call for 
large quantities of lumber; revival of 
business is arousing expectations of heav- 
ier industrial buying; and plans are in 
the making to enable the railroads to 
secure material long needed for mainte- 
nance. Export trade continues quite 
poor, but hope for its revival is based on 
the new British trade treaty, details of 
which will not be available until the day 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland: 
Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
i timaniele $81 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel.. 56.00 66.00 68.50 
Plain White Oak: 
2 eee - -101.00 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 66.00 71.00 
Plain Red Oak: 
Renae 6.0 96.00 101.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 56.00 66.00 71.00 
Poplar: 
WE adenios.< - 93.00 103.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 55.50 60.50 63.00 
cc OARS 0 78.00 78.00 
No. 2-A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 
Basswood: 
WAS. ceisdacss 82.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.00 - 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 98.0 a 
83-00 | Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 8/4 8/8 
FAS .108.00 118.00 113.00 118.00 


No. 1.G.&8.. 73.00 73.00 73. 00 83.00 
97.00 “ “WHND 41.00 45.00 46.00 653.00 


67.00| No.1C.&Btr. 
42.00 |Snd. Wormy.. 86.00 40.00 41.00 48.00 


after this issue goes to press. 

Hardwood demand in the two weeks 
ended Nov. 8 rose to 68 percent above 
last year’s for the corresponding period, 
and greatly exceeded output, which was 
one-third less than last year’s, because of 
shortened working schedules at mills in 
the South under the wage-hour law, and 
adverse weather in that producing sec- 
tion. Call for flooring oak and flooring 
has been active, and some orders are 
being placed by furniture plants, while 
foreign trade has improved a little. Prices 
are stronger but not uniform, as buyers 
are reluctant to pay those the mills must 
have for stock produced under the new 
labor conditions. But reports indicate 
that the market as a whole is steadily 
moving to higher levels, and that further 
advances may be expected. 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Nov. 14: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Qrtd. Red Oak 
FAS— S— 
BO Oakes 70.00 @74.00 eee 57.50 
peepee 73.00 Plain Red Oak 
RE 75.25 | FAS— 
abate 82.00 a 
No. 1 & Sel.— Sepia 36.25 @ 42.00 
Oe cease 27.50@35.50 | 8/4 ...... 
Pe ences 33.75@38.25 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
Plain Red Gum SS ere 26.00 @28.50 
_ lt 63.75 Mixed Oak 
No.1& No. 3A Com.— 1.25 
 popere Or 24. 25@34.50 | 2/4 ----.- . 
ragrtd: Sap Gum ee we 
PE died 35.00@37.50 | pynnace— 6.00 
oe oie 34. at Fig ee 6.00 
8/4 #0 48.50 —- 
0. el.— 
Seti. 21.50@21.75 | */ye71e@F 43.00 
 Uphehbe: 24. 0@29.00 | gaps & Selects— 
4) ae 00@26.00 | 4/4 ...... 00 
Ge Se H+ 50 @32.00 No. 1 & Sel.— ‘ 
Plain Sap Gum §i/| 4/4 ...... 28.00 
FAS— _« eeeogen 27.75 
* 2a 23.75 @ 25.00 No. 1 Com.— 
peas: 28.00@29.75 | 5/4 ...... 31.00 
Age: 32.00@33.00 | 6/4 ...... 32.00 
Redes 33.0 sor ct 33.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Ash 
ete: 15.75 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
Aha Fate 17.50 | 5/4 ...... 32.50 
es 18.75@20.00 | 6/4 ...... 37.50 
ete Suse | G76 ....- 39.00 
No. 2 Com.— Hickory 
| gihpip yy 7.75@ 8.50 | FA 
* Beeeen: 11.00@12.50 | 16/4 ..... 102.50 
ja, die 13.00@13.50 ~ 
Reena 21.00 s— 
®t 21.00 8/4 hard 25.50 
B o. 
mma. 8/4 hard 15.00 
ccs. 35.00 | Los Run— 
Plain satan aeies aoe 18.00 
oO. om.— 
aP6 ....:- 1.00 | 23? * 25.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo No. 2 Com 
— = —h———CO. Ee oe cn 15.00 
|. Se 33.00 Qrtd, Sycamore 
ON ei 5 41.50 | Log Run— 
as Plain Tupelo GPs siccom 19.25 
Ss Magnolia 
BO cei « 21.50 FAS— 
OPE cvase 27.00 | 5/4 ...... 50.00 
No. 1 & Sel— No, 1 & Sel.— 
betas 26.06 | O76 ...... 26.50 
Ne.SGem-— -| 8/4 ...... 38.25 
| ee 13.75 No. 2 Com.— 
5/4 ‘Rin 16.76 | GF oe... 20.00 
4 un— 
Perec 19.50 | wag ~ °"™ 
Plain White Oak ae 40.00 
I a as oD Bee oe 42.50 
rc 48.25 @59.00 No, 1 & Sel— 
| recent 68.75@76.75 | 6/4 ...... 28.00 
ge 83.50 8/4 ere oy 30.00 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 


City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. }8x2%" }x1%” %x2” %x1%" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$90.00 $75.00 $68.00 $65.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 63.00 53.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 62.00 53.00 52.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 65.00 52.00 60.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. red. 62.00 53.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht 60.00 49.00 48.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red -- 60.00 52.00 44.00 44.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 53.00 45.00 38.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red 53.00 47.00 37.00 35.00 
No. 2 common. 40.00 32.00 29.00 20.00 
4x2” %x1%” x2” 
. Ie SA eee ee $80.00 $78.00 of a 
eS a ee 75.00 73.00 
ee, Me, Wet cccwewans 68.00 66.00 oe 
ie | Se er 68.00 66.00 ae 
Ce GWE es cccneecewe 66.00 64.00 $61.00 
ee Ce Bere sccesoes 65.00 63.00 56.00 
ts es  Wvsceneeeees 59.00 57.00 52.00 
OS ee cone Gee 56.00 50.00 
meee 3 COM, Wet. cccvcvcs 50.00 48.00 43.00 
Seo & eee 49.00 47.00 41.00 
ee ae 34.00 29.00 e 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured_on Johnson City origin: For 
}8-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
Ys-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#?-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 
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NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 71) 

common, 2x4- to 2x8-inch, is $21; 2x10- and 
2x12-inch, $27. Higher grades of flooring, 
ceiling and finish are sluggish, but strong in 
price. Mills are changing over to No. 1 and 
better to move the accumulation of B&better, 
and have in many cases quoted No. 1 and bet- 
ter at $38. Mill stocks are not large, and, 
with the shorter operating hours, will not 
show much increase. Production is at the 
rate of 70 percent mill capacity. Retailers 
have small assortments and continue to buy 
for immediate needs only. Forest fires took 
a heavy toll the latter part of last and the 
first part of this month, but rain has ended 
this trouble. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Hardwood 
orders two weeks ago jumped up to 60 per- 
cent of normal production, then declined to 49 
percent, with production both weeks at 40 
percent of normal. Shipments have been run- 
ning about 25 percent above production. The 
demand, manufacturers say, was from all 
consuming industries, with furniture makers 
the heaviest buyers. Overseas demand has 
picked up slightly, but manufacturers say 
that they can get better prices in domestic 














markets. Reports from the United King- 
dom are that stocks are still ample. Price 
increases have been slight and far below 


prevailing levels of a year ago, despite the 
increased cost of production caused by the 
wages-and-hours law. Hardwoods are up 
$2 or $3; flooring $3 or $4. Manufacturers 
here say that the law has added $5 to cost 
of manufacturing lumber and an additional 
sum for cost of flooring manufacture, and 
higher overhead because of shorter hours. 
Hardwood men are taking heart from reports 
of the steady flow of building permits— 
especially for residences. These they be- 
lieve will insure a large volume of business 
through the winter. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING manufacturers 
with a normal weekly output of 16,500,000 
feet reported orders for 13,726,000 feet—a 
new weekly high for the post-summer spurt. 
This declined on the last report to 9,660,000 
feet. The previous weekly average for some 
time, however, was around 7,500,000 feet. 
Production of flooring was at 8,164,000 feet 
and 7,383,000 feet, respectively. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Since the price 
advances made necessary under the wage- 
and-hour law, demand seems to have fallen off 
to a great extent, many yards and industrials 
being able to depend on stocks acquired prior 
to the effective date of the law. Lists have 
been advanced from $3 to $7 straight through, 





Americanfiumberman 


and those making the $3 advance say that 
they will have to make another advance if 
they are to stay in business, but smaller mills 
have not kept pace with the larger in mark- 
ing up quotations. Several items appear to 
have been established at new levels in the 
North and East. For the better grades there 
has been a rather fair demand. Retail yards 
are now buying only when forced to do so, 
and are scouting all around the countryside 
for framing and boards for small mills. Some 
rough stock box has been sold recently but 
demand is far from brisk. Prices are higher 
on both good air dried and kiln dried stock, 
and the smaller operations have little to 
offer, so more dependence will have to be 
put on large-mill lumber. Most box manu- 
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facturers are out of the market until the 
end of this year, though they are buying a 
little low-priced edge box. There has been 
a better demand for small rough framing 
and sizes green from treating plants, and 
trouble is being encountered in placing 
orders offered at $4 to $5 higher than were 
accepted one month ago. Demand for air 
dried roofers has picked up a little, but is 
far from active. The price on roofers seems 
to have been established in the North and 
East on the basis of $16.50@17 for 6-inch, 
and $17@17.50 for 8-, 10- and 12-inch f. o. b. 
cars, Georgia Main Line rate. A number of 
roofer mills have been closed down for sey- 
eral weeks. Total production in the southern 
States has been curtailed. 








THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Alabama River Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., absorbed by Shepherd Lumber Co., 
Inc, 

ARIZONA. Coolidge—P. W. Hamilton Lumber 
Co. succeeded by O’Malley Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Eastmont Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Central Lumber Co., 5511 Whittier 
Boulevard. 

San Diego—Walters Lumber Co. succeeeded by 
Lightfoot Lumber Co., 7010 El Cajon Avenue. 


COLORADO. Salida—Jackson Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Gibson Lumber Co. 
INDIANA. Marion—G. W. Heinzmann & Son, 


Inc., succeeded by West Side Lumber & Coal Co. 

IOWA. Mingo—Smith-Barber Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Denniston & Partridge Co. 

Nevada—wW. W. Horras Lumber Co. succeeded by 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Ruston—Saline Hardwood Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Hodge-Hunt Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—W. F. Keen & Co., 
Inc., 4317 York Road, has been acquired by the 
Arundel Lumber Co., 1386 North Fremont Avenue. 


MICHIGAN. Romeo—B. Roy Brooks succeeded 
by Church & Church, Inc. 

Standish—Standish Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by Lee Haddix. 

NEW JERSEY. 
ber Co., Ince., 
Coal Co., Ine. 

Newark—Newark Ladder & Bracket Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ine., succeeded by Newark Ladder & 
Bracket Sales Co., Inc., 657 South 13th Street. 


NEW YORK. Irvington—Irvington Lumber Co. 
acquired an interest in the Lockwood & Pateman 
Fuel & Supply Co. at 1 River Street and all busi- 
ness of both companies will be handled through the 
latter’s offices, although the two firms have not been 
consolidated. The Irvington Lumber Co. will deal 
exclusively in lumber and building materials, and 
Se. Lockwood & Pateman company in coal and 
uel. 

Brooklyn—Gruber Millwork Corp. changed name 
to Entenman Millwork Corp., 169 Gardner Avenue. 

OHIO. North Lima—Troyer Bros. succeeded by 
North Lima Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Boynton—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
local yard purchased by I. D. Allred. 
Walters—Badger Lumber Co. 

Prague Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Smethport—Norman Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Holmes & Gilfillan. 

WISCONSIN. Whitelaw—Whitelaw Lumber Co. 
succeeded by B. W. Meidl. 


Incorporations 


Chews—Glendora Coal & Lum- 
succeeded by Interboro Lumber & 





succeeded by 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland — Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors incorporated by J. H. Tyson and 
others. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Calaveras Land & 


Timber Corp., 201 Michigan Trust Building, char- 
tered with paid up capital of $2,714,800; lumber. 
OHIO. Piqua—Tropical Logging Co., organized 
to buy lumber in Mexico and Central America for 
sale in this country. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
River Veneer Co.; $6,000 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Malinowski 
Co., Ine., 412 Becker Building; $15,000. Logging. 
WISCONSIN. Mosinee—Mosinee Builders Sup- 


ply Co., Inc., will deal in lumber, hardware and 
similar merchandise. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Rison—England Realty & Lumber 
Co. is opening a builders’ supply and lumber yard. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Plato McCourtney, head 
of the McCourtney Lumber Co., has purchased a 
tract of land at 3300 South Sixth Street Road and 
plans to establish a lumber yard there. The firm 
is now located in temporary quarters. 

Sycamore—Home Lumber & Coal Co. opened at 
124 South California Street. 

KENTUCKY. Middletown—T. D. Self, hardware 
merchant, has added a complete line of lumber and 
building materials. 

NEW JERSEY. Red Bank—Parker Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently began. 


North Augusta—Savannah 


Timber 


OREGON. Mist—The Hobin Logging Co. formed 
by Leslie Hobin and others. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bennettsville—The Pal- 
metto Millwork Co, recently opened its plant. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Love Field Lumber Co. opened 
at 8516 Denton Drive. 

WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—West Side Lumber 
Co. formed by J. N. Endicott and Park Hanks. 


New Mills and Equipment 


WASHINGTON. Colville—Robbins Lumber Co. 
will begin work on a sawmill that will have a 
daily capacity of 50,000 board feet. 


Casualties 


ARIZONA. lLakeside—The M. L. Fish lumber 
mill and power plant reported destroyed by fire, 
with an estimated loss of $25,000, which, it is un- 
derstood, is partially covered by insurance. 

CALIFORNIA. McCloud—McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co. had 12,000,000 feet of lumber destroyed by 
fire, with estimated damage of $500,000, covered 
by insurance. A drying shed was the only mill 
structure to be burned. It will be rebuilt. It was 
announced there would be no shortage or inability 
to fill orders. 

San Jose—General Box Distributor’s plant on 
Park Avenue destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $100,000. The office building was saved. 

DELAWARE. Milford—N. B. Downing Co. wood- 
work plant destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$25,000. A large shed filled with lumber was 
saved. Office records and files also were recovered. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—Bornman Lumber Co., 
Inc., suffered loss of two million fee. of lumber 
and logs by fire. About $40,000 worth of lumber 
and the saw rnill were saved. It is estimated $10.000 
worth of lumber and logs was destroyed. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Willingham & Co. 
Inc., 1700 Chestnut Street, damaged $25,000 by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. New Martinsville—E. F. 
Phillips Lumber Co. had two buildings destroyed 
by $30,000 fire. The lumber yards were saved. 

‘WISCONSIN. Merrill—Lincoln Box Co. factory, 
dry kilns and packing department destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $75,000. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 





Announces Schedule for Clinics- 
Training Courses 


For the fourth successive year Johns-Man- 
ville has announced its merchandising clinics for 
retail lumber and building material dealers. 
The series of one day meetings will be held in 
fifteen different cities during December. 

The noteworthy features of the clinics will 
include a frank discussion of the probems of 
profit control and the need for management and 
sales training. Plans will also be announced 
for the 1939 J-M training schools. Johns- 
Manville, through Dept. AL-11, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York City, is offering dealers, free of 
charge, a new book “Auction Block or Profit 
Control,” describing the clinics and sales train- 
ing course. 

The clinics have been scheduled as follows: 
Bradford, Boston, Friday, Dec. 2; Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Monday, Dec. 5; Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Wednesday, Dec. 7; 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Wednesday, Dec. 7; Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Friday, Dec. 9; Memphis, 
Friday, Dec. 9; Palmer House, Chicago, Mon- 
day, Dec. 12; Houston, Monday, Dec. 12; Cur- 
tis, Minneapolis, Wednesday, Dec. 14; Roose- 
velt, New Orleans, Wednesday, Dec. 14; Cor- 
onado, St. Louis, Friday, Dec. 16; Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Friday, Dec. 16; Charlotte, Charlotte, 
Monday, Dec. 19; Roosevelt, New York, Tues- 
day, Dec. 20; John Marshall, Richmond, 
Wednesday, Dec. 21. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








THOMAS M. TRUE, 56, secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
at Jacksonville, Fla., died on Sunday night, 
Nov. 13, at a hospital in that city after a 
prief illness. Mr. True, who was a native 
of Arkansas, had been 
connected with the 
lumber industry for 
the greater part of his 
mature life. He moved 
to Jacksonville as sec- 
retary of the cypress 
organization in 1927, 
having been connected 
formerly with the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co. at 
Savannah, Ga. Before 
that he had been gen- 
eral freight agent of 
the Apalachicola & 
Northern Railroad at 
Port St. Joe, Fla. For 
years Mr. True had 
been recognized as an 
outstanding figure in 
the traffic field and at 
the time of his death 
held the position of 
vice president of the 
Association of Practi- 
tioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission. He had 
been traffic manager 
for the cypress asso- 
ciation ever _ since 
going to Jacksonville, 
and in that office had been of incalculable 
service to lumber shippers. He was also a 
past president of the Jacksonville Traffic 
Club and a member of the Jacksonville 
Rotary Club. Besides his widow, Mrs. Ann 
Todd True, a brother, Lt.-Col. John M. True, 
of Auburn, Calif., and a sister, Miss Ella 
True, of New Orleans, survive. 








GEORGE A. BAHR, 44, secretary of the 
Stevens-Eaton Co., of New York, lumber and 
building materials dealer, died at the Par- 
sons Hospital, Flushing, N. Y., on Nov. 6, fol- 
lowing an illness of about a month. Mr. Bahr 
was born at Monroe, Conn., moving to New 
York City after graduation from business 
college. His first business connection was 
with a candy manufacturer, and later he was 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
(Inc.), construction engineers, as secretary 
and assistant treasurer. He became affiliated 
with the Stevens-Eaton Co. in 1935, becoming 
secretary and director of all its lumber yards 
in 1938. At the time of his death Mr. Bahr 
was also a director of the Reserve Supply 
Corp., Mineola, L. I. In 1921 Mr. Bahr was 
one of the founders and first secretary of the 
Long Island Dealers’ Association, and also 
of the Long Island Salesmen’s Association. 
He was editor of the Long Island Dealer and 
Was active in the affairs of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and other in- 
dustry organizations. He was a life-long 
member of Nylta. George Bahr was one of 
the most active workers for the welfare of 
the industry and his death leaves a vacancy 
which will be hard to fill. He was never 
too busy to work on a committee or help 
some one else get a job done. He served as 
an officer in the NRA, chairman of an FHA 
committee, and worker on many an industry 
committee. It was due to his initiative, 
counsel and tireless energy that substantial 
reparation was made to Long Island dealers 
in 1937 for the abrogation of side-track 
agreements by the Long Island Railroad. But 
more than all that he was a warmly beloved 
friend to many men in the trade, exempli- 
fying the slogan of Nylta, “If you weuld 
have friends, be friendly.” As his partner, 
George M. Stevens, said of him, “He was rich 
in friends, because he was a friend to all.” 


FRANK B. WITHERBEE, 75, for more than 
40 years identified with the wholesale lumber 
market at Boston, Mass., died on Nov. 4 at 
the home of his daughter in San Diego, Calif., 
where he had spent his winters of recent 
years. Mr, Witherbee suffered a stroke last 
June while motoring in Texas with his wife, 
and was sent to his daughter’s home in San 
Diego. In 1894 Mr. Witherbee joined with 
Gardiner I. Jones in forming the wholesale 
hardwood firm of Jones & Witherbee, at Bos- 
ton, which in 1901 was merged with the H. M. 
Bickford Co., in which Mr, Jones was presi- 
dent, Mr. Witherbee vice president and the 
late Mr. Bickford treasurer. Mr. Jones later 
Withdrew to form the Jones Hardwood Co. 

Yr, Witherbee retired from active business 
about two years ago. He had long been an 
active golfer and as one of the earlier members 
of the Lumber Trade Golf Association, served 
a8 president of that organization in 1908. His 
wow, Mrs. Mary C. Witherbee, and daughter, 

T's. Herman Kobbe, are the only survivors. 


FESTUS C. COLE, 83, resident of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., for 48 years, and proprietor 
of the City Lumber Co. there, died Nov. 
following an illness of two weeks of pneu- 
monia, r. Cole was one of the most widely 
known Wisconsin retailers and had served 
as president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association in 1936 and 1937. He was 
born in Iberia, Ohio, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1881 and in 1890 moved 
to northern Michigan. ye! afterwards 
he was appointed manager of the City Lum- 
ber Yard at Iron Mountain and remained in 
that office, finally becoming owner of the 
business. He was an active member of the 
Cloverland Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was a charter and life member of the 
Knights of Pythias and a member. of Rotary. 
One son, Harold M., of Madison, Wis., and a 
daughter, Mrs. H. L. Grill, of Saginaw, Mich., 
and one grandchild, a sister and brother sur- 
vive him. Mrs. Cole died in 1933. 





JAMES H. TYSON, 72, executive head of the 
former Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., until his retirement two years ago, 
died at his home in Alameda, Calif., on Nov. 
6 after a long illness. Mr. Tyson was a well 
known figure in shipping and lumber circles 
along the Pacific Coast for nearly half a 
century. As a boy of 16 he was brought from 
Denmark to America by his uncle, the late 
Capt. Charles Nelson, founder of the lumber 
company which bore his name and of the 
Nelson Steamship Co. Upon the passing of 
his uncle in 1907 Mr. Tyson became the execu- 
tive head of the company which operated 
lumber mills, timber lands, lumber yards and 
ships in the coastwise and off-shore trades. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Grace H. 
Tyson, and two sons, James, Jr., and John H., 
also a brother, Mitchell T. Tyson, a_ pilot, 
and Ps sister, Mrs. Anna Rasmussen, of Den- 
mark, 


GEORGE H. WUNDERLICH, 80, one of the 
best known pioneer lumbermen of Langlade 
County, Wisconsin, died at his home in 
Antigo, Nov. 11 after a brief illness. He 
became identified with the lumber industry 
shortly after graduation from business col- 
lege when he took the position as bookkeeper 
for his father, then operating a sawmill at 
Stephensville, Wis. He soon became a part- 
ner in the firm and upon his father’s retire- 
ment he and four brothers formed J. S. Wun- 
derlich & Son, operating a mill at Elmhurst, 
Wis. He purchased the interests of his 
brothers in 1893 and continued under his own 
name, retiring a few years ago after his 
mill was destroyed by fire. A widow and 
three daughters survive. 








T. ROY HADLEY, 60, secretary-treasurer, 
Holly Lumber & Supply Co., Holly, Mich., died 
Nov. 4 at a Flint, Mich. hospital where he 
had been for a week. Mr. Hadley was a native 
of Michigan and lived in Holly most of his 
life, though for some years he was in the 
jewelry business in Oregon. In 1923 he entered 
the lumber business in association with 
Charles Hubble in the Holly Lumber & Supply 
Co. and upon Mr. Hubble’s retirement in 1925, 
took his brother-in-law, Frank Haddon, into 
partnership. Mr. Hadley was also vice presi- 
dent and director of the local bank. He is 
survived by his wife, one daughter, two sons, 
two grandchildren, one sister and one brother. 


ARCHIBALD MacDONALD HUGHES, in- 
dustrial relations manager for the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. at the Somerville, N. J. plant, died 
suddenly on Nov. 6 in Somerset Hospital there. 
Mr. Hughes was born in Natrona, Pa. He was 
for several years at Perth Amboy, N. J., with 
the Barber Asphalt Co., and went to Somer- 
ville about 20 years ago. He started with 
Johns-Manville Corp. as a billing clerk, work- 
ing his* way up to manufacturing superin- 
tendent and several years ago was placed in 
charge of the industrial relations department. 
A widow and six children, also a sister, sur- 
vive him. 


R. A. McLAUGHLAN, for many years secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Retail Lumber and 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, died at 
his home in New Orleans Nov. 3. He was a 
native of LaSalle, Ill., and was for many years 
in the newspaper field, serving at one time as 
managing editor of the Beaumont Journal, 
Beaumont, Tex., and also as associate editor 
of the Lumber Trade Journal of New Orleans. 
He was in the lumber business in New Orleans 
for a time, being made secretary of the retail 
association in 1926. He is survived by his 
wife, one son, Robert, Jr., and one brother, 
John, of Downey, Calif.. also a sister, Mrs. 
Catherine O’Connor, of LaSalle, Ill. 


BUFORD E. GRAY, 65, widely known lum- 
berman, died at his home in Alexandria, La., 
after a serious illness of two weeks. He 
was born in McMinn County, Tennessee, on 
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June 8, 1873. In early youth he became asso- 
ciated with the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. and 
served in various capacities, purchasing lum- 
ber for the company in North Carolina before 
it owned a sawmill. He was also in the sales 
department. He served as manager of saw- 
mills operated by the Brenner Lumber Co. at 
Port Barre, Shreveport and Zwolle. He was 
active in church work. He is survived by his 
widow and one grandson, Robert Gray, of 
Memphis, Tenn, 


AUGUST J. MARTIN, 56, of the A. J. Martin 
Lumber Co., Bloomer, Wis., died at a hospital 
there on Oct. 31 after a brief illness. He was 
a native of Bloomer, was educated there and 
lived there all his life. He started the lumber 
yard about the beginning of the century and 
later added branches which, with the exception 
of the one at Exeland, were finally taken over 
by the H. E. Beckwith Lumber Co., of Chetek. 
He was also owner of a large farm and a di- 
rector of the local bank. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons, three daughters and his 
— father, besides several brothers and 
sisters, 


W. H. BALL, 68, well known lumberman of 
central and western Ohio, died on Oct. 23, at 
his home in Urbana, following a year’s illness 
from heart disease. He started in the hard- 
wood lumber business as a boy, with his 
father, F. M. Ball, pioneer lumberman of Van 
Wert County, Ohio. He moved to Urbana in 
1901, where after being employed by two lum- 
ber companies, he with other local men 
founded the Maple Lumber Co., with which he 
was actively connected until he became ill. 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters and 
a son. 


A. B. COMPTON, 40, prominent business 
man of Aliceville, Ala., died suddenly at his 
home from a heart attack. Mr. Compton began 
his career 19 years ago as a log hauler at 
Aliceville. He was a member of Compton & 
Barrett Lumber Co., Compton Lumber Co., 
operated a store in Aliceville and had ex- 
tensive farming interests in the county. At 
the time of his death he operated the A. B. 
Compton sawmill. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters, both students in 
high school. 


ALBERT G. BREITWIESER, SR., 71, vice 
president and manager of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., Susanville, Calif., died Nov. 7 at his 
home in that city after a long illness. Mr. 
Breitwieser was a former mayor of Susan- 
ville. He was an organizer in 1924 and first 
exalted ruler of the Susanville Elks Lodge 
and had been a member of the Masonic Lodge 
for 50 years and was a member of the Shrine. 
Mr. Breitwieser was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1864, and went to Susanville with his family 
in 1919. Four children survive. 





A. L. YARDLEY, 85, founder of the Yardley 
Screen & Weatherstrip Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died at his home there on Nov. 6. He had 
retired in 1932, leaving the business in charge 
of his sons. Mr. Yardley was a native of 
Columbus and organized the company in 1878. 
He was a Mason. Two sons, William B., sales 
manager, and A. L., superintendent of the 
screen department of the company, one daugh- 
ter and six grandchildren survive. 


JOHN F. SWINGLE, 32, manager of the 
Gateway Lumber Co., Richland Center, Wis., 
died at a local hospital on Oct. 29. He had 
been ill for months and had been given a 
number of blood transfusions without success- 
ful results. He was born in Richland Center 
and had been with the lumber company eight 
——. His mother, widow and two small sons 
survive. 


PLEASANTON LAWS CONQUEST, JR., 56, 
junior member of the wholesale lumber firm 
of P. L. Conquest & Son, Richmond, Va., until 
1929, died suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home in Richmond, Nov. 4. He had been in 
good spirits and apparently good health until 
his sudden attack. He was born in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and was taken to Richmond by his 
parents when a child, living there ever since. 
He is survived hy a widow and one son. 


DAVID HEATLIE, 65, widely known among 
Pacific Northwest lumbermen as superintend- 
ent of the Donovan mill stables in Aberdeen, 
where horses have been maintained since in- 
troduction of modern lumbering methods in 
Grays Harbor mills, died of a heart attack on 
Nov. 9. He had lived in Aberdeen 30 years, 
and in early days ran pack trains to logging 
camps, 


OTTO WOOD, 35, son of John B. Wood, 
prominent logging operator of western Wash- 
ington, died in a Bremerton, Wash. hospital 
on Oct. 31 of injuries suffered when he was 
crushed by a load of logs that sheared off 
the cab of his truck after the vehicle appa- 
rently got out of control on a hill near 
Bremerton. 


J. S. ARNOLD, 59, for years a lumber dealer 
and contractor in the Birmingham (Ala.) dis- 
trict, died Oct. 30 at his home in Fairview. 
Mr. Arnold was born in Ackworth, Ga., and 
went to Birmingham 43 years ago. He was an 
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Elk, an Eagle and active in church work. He 
is survived by his wife; two sons, a daughter, 
six grandchildren and a sister. 





ALLEN A. FRASER, 67, president-treasurer 
of the Fraser Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Appleton, Wis., died suddenly of a paralytic 
stroke. He was president of the Nichols 
State Bank and a member of the Elks, Mod- 
ern Woodmen and other fraternal and civic 
organizations. A widow, daughter and two 
sons survive. 


ETHELYN E. WALLIN, 32, daughter of 
James E, Wallin, of the J. E. Wallin Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., died at Beatrice, Neb., on 
Oct. 28. She was born in Beatrice and at- 
tended public school there, finishing her educa- 
tion in music at Denver. Surviving are her 
father, mother and two _ brothers. 


JOSEPH H. SWEETS, SR., 42, lumber and 
material buyer and supervisor for the Mengel 
Body Co., Louisville, Ky., died suddenly on 
Nov. 8, following a stroke. Mr. Sweets had 
been connected with the company for 20 years. 
A widow, one son, one daughter, two sisters 
and his mother survive. 


JOSEPH O. GILMER, 78, long associated 
with the lumber industry in Johnson City, 
Tenn., died on Nov. 2 at his home there after 
a short illness. He had retired from business 
several years ago. He is survived by three 
sons and two daughters. 





HENRY DEWITT LAWRENCE, lumber in- 
spector for the Dacus Lumber Co., West 
Memphis, Ark., and a former Memphis lum- 
berman, died at his home in West Memphis 
on Nov. 15 of a heart attack. For many years 
he was an inspector for the E. L. Bruce Co. 


HERMAN BELTER, 56, plant superintend- 
ent for George Silbernagel & Sons, sash and 
door manufacturer of Wausau, Wis., was 
drowned in Island Lake, near Manitowish, 
Wis., on Saturday, Nov. 12, while on a fishing 
trip. 


W. L. QUARLES, 65, president of the 
Quarles Hardwood Lumber Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., for the past quarter of a century, died 
at his home in that city on Nov. 5. He is 
survived by a widow and two sisters. 





Not Liable for Damages to Log 
Contractor's Employees 


New Or_eans, La., Nov. 12.—Legal recog- 
nition of the status of an independent contractor 
for hauling logs has been given by the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court in a decision in the case 
of the Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
vs. Mrs. Kate Durham, administratrix, revers- 
ing the District Court judgment. The suit in 
question was brought by Mrs. Kate Durham 
as the administratrix of the estate of D. P. 
Durham, an employee of C. C. Stockstill, inde- 
pendent log trucking contractor. Mrs. Durham 
had obtained a judgment of $9,000 damages 
against both the lumber company and Stockstill. 
Agreement provided that Stockstill (second 
party) “agrees to haul logs of first party from 
such timber that first party causes to be cut 
and felled, said logs to be loaded, hauled and 
placed in the mill pond of first party. First 
patty is to have no control, whatever, over the 
manner, method or means of hauling the said 
logs by second party. First party is to hold 
second party responsible only as to the result 
of his work, as agreed to herein, and not as 
to the means by which it is accomplished.” 
When E. P. Durham, an employee of Stockstill, 
was driving a truck owned by Stockstill loaded 
with logs belonging to Crosby Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., he was injured fatally. Admin- 
istratrix alleged that Stockstill was not in fact 
an independent contractor but an employee of 
the company. Said the Supreme Court: “Tt 
is manifest that the contract was not intended 
to create the relation of master and servant, 
but to constitute Stockstill an independent con- 
tractor. But appellee says that the Crosby 
company was under no obligation to call on 
Stockstill for the hauling of any logs, conse- 
quently, the contract is, in effect, one termin- 
able at will by Crosby. Because of this, appellee 
says that company had power to control Stock- 
still. It does not follow that the contract 
creates the relation of master and servant. The 
power, of itself alone, is not determinative.” 
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Active Buying of Furniture 
Features Fall Market 


The American Furniture Mart, Chicago, an- 
nounces that a new record of attendance for a 
mid-season market was established the week 
of Oct. 31-Nov. 5, when 2,723 buyers regis- 
tered. This number represents a gain of 11 
per cent over last fall. The gains revealed 
marked activity in industrial as well as agri- 
cultural centers, as buyers filled their require- 
ments for home furnishings to build up inven- 
tories depleted by renewed consumer buying. 

Manufacturers were asked many questions 
concerning future price increases, but few def- 
inite answers were forthcoming, since it was 
agreed that cost of raw materials would gov- 
ern the prices. While it is not known what 
may be expected of lumber in the next quarter, 
it is believed that with inventories in veneer 
and hardwoods substantially reduced and the 
wage-hour law affecting northern as well as 
southern hardwoods, the general tendency is up- 
ward. Furniture manufacturers, who have en- 
gaged in “hand to mouth” buying the past year 
and so had no substantial stock, may have to 
pay the increased costs and later raise the price 
of the product. 

Buyers placed orders that were larger in vol- 
ume than during the past year, giving sub- 
stantial orders for case goods for January and 
February sales, and fill-in orders for pre- 
Christmas delivery. 

The January market dates at the American 
Furniture Mart and the Merchandise Mart will 
be Jan. 9-Jan. 21. 
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Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 
Wagons 
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Skidders. EK 
LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 





A useful vest 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 2*c%! vex 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. epaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line ! 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 








Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is © 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 481 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THD MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Salesmen 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Old established manufacturer of veneered doors 
and panels wants aggressive, high-type man to 
travel Pennsylvania and New York States. Should 
have previous experience in special millwork giv- 
ing him practical construction knowledge and _ able 
to read plans. Must have sales ability. Include all 
information first letter, references, age, religion, 
married or single. Excellent opportunity with 
quality manufacturer on straight salary and ex- 
pense basis. 
Address “S. 31,” 





care American Lumberman. 





NEW SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER 


And wholesaler commanding 100% pine line desires 
contact substantial commission salesmen several 
good territories. Opportunity to make exceptionally 
advantageous connection of lasting and profitable 
nature. 


Address “‘S. 41," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: RETAIL SALESMAN 


Northern Illinois location. Must have architectural 
experience and be qualified to prepare plans and 
specifications of small homes for F.H.A. acceptance. 
Experience in unit selling is desirable. 

Address “S. 42,” care American Lumberman. 











